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REFLECTIONS 


ON 


 Monroe's View. 


No. I. 


I HAVE peruſed the publication of Mr. 
Monroe, late miniſter to the French Republic, which 
he has thought proper to call “ a view of the 
conduct of the Executive on the foreign affairs 
of the United States, connected with the miſfion 
of the French Republic, during the years,. 1794, 
95, 96,” and which he has illuſtrated with his in- 
ſtructions and correſpondence and other authentic 
documents. Having been ſuperceded by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Pinckney, the objects of the ex- 
miniſter are avowed to be, not merely to viadicate 
himſelf, . or to retrieve his reputation, from the 
unfavourable impreſſions which his diſmiſſion from 
office may have excited, and to fix a cenſure on 


the late Preſident for this act, but principally to 


prove, that the preſent miſunderſtanding between 
the United States, and the French Republic, and 
a rupture, ſhould it happen, are attributable not 
to the directory of the French Republic but to 
dur Executive, whoſe policy during the whole of the 
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European war is pronounced by him to be inju- 
rious to our national character and intereſts,” 
« ſhort ſighted and bad.” This laſt is a very 
ſerious charge, but it is not now for the firſt time 
brought forward. It has been the conſtant ror 
of the French faction in our country, to make this 
impreſſion on the public mind, and in every ſhape 
it has been at one time or another attempted—That 
Mr. Monroe, whoſe policy relative to France I am 
ready to admit, has been at variance with the po- 
licy of the late Preſident, from the commencement 
of his miniſterial functions to the time of his recall; 
that Mr. Monroe, who it is not denied has been 
as true to his party as he could have been wiſhed, 
ſhould return to his native country, and endeavour 
to revive this antiquated complaint, has excited in 
me no ſurpriſe—Being diſcarded by the adminiſtra- 
tion, no alternative remained but to endeavour ro 
ſtand well with the oppoſition from whom he had ne- 
ver ſeparated during the whole of his public employ- 
ment. It will not be pretended to have been poſſi- 
ble for him to have ſerved with fidelity the executive 
and the oppoſition. faction at the ſame time; and 
which he ſerved the documents fully evince. A 
man cannot at the ſame time ſerve God and Mam- 
mon. This was the difjicult ſtation in which the late 
miniſter to France was placed, and the obvious courſe 
which he ſhould have taken to have diſpelled the 
_ difficulties, was either to have reſigned his office, 
" and adhered to the policy of his party, or to have 
abandoned his party and ſincerely joined his endea- 
vours in promoting the policy of the Executive. 
He did neither; but remaining in office his views 
were directed not by the policy of neutrality and 
independence, with regard to all nations which 


governed the Preſident, but by a policy which ſhould 


N 


place our Government under the care and pro- 
tection of France; a policy that would have confi- 
ded to the generoſity of France, our claims upon 
Great Britain and Spain; a policy that degraded 
this country in the eyes of that Republic, as it 
t ended to put the very being of the nation under 
its power, and to reduce us to the humble and help- 
leſs condition of Batavia. This is the view which 
the documents publiſhed by Mr. Monroe have pre- 


ſented to mind, to ſome of which I ſhall particu- 


larly refer in the courſe of the abſervations which 


they have ſuggeſted ; from which it will appear that 


Mr. Monroe ought to have. ſooner. been recalled, 
and it was the invariable and ſincere endeavour of 
the Executive, to preſerve the beſt poſſible - terms 
with France, conſiſtent with the peace and inde- 
pendence of this country. 

But let me firſt enquire upon what principle, 
compatible with an honourable diſcharge of his 


duty, a ſuperceded Miniſter, i is warranted of his own 


accord in expoſing to the foreign nation from 
whence he has been removed, and to the world, 


the confidential communications of his own aation'? 


Is it not a violation of the faith upon which he un- 
dertook his office? If upon the diſmiſſion of every 


public miniſter, one conſequence is to be, the, + 


lication of the moſt private tranſactions of the na- 
tion, the valuable purpoſes of diplomatic agents 
for reſerving the peace and promoting the good 
of ſociety, cannot be attained. To attain theſe, 
cach nation will diſcloſe to its own agents the means 
which it deems the moſt adviſcable to be uſed 
relative to its ow] intereſts, and for one nation to 
publiſh thefe while all the other nations conceal 
their own, muſt place the former upon an unc qual 


and diſadvantage dus ground with them all. 0 hen 
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68 
a public officer quits an office, whether voluntarily 


or involuntarily, he is not at the ſame time dif- 
charged from all the obligations which had been 


impoſed on him in the courſe of official duty. If 


facts or public documents became known to him by 
reaſon of his office, in confidence, that they ſhould 
remain undiſcloſed, his obligations to ſecrecy con- 
tinue the fame, whether he is in or out of office. 
The knowledge is communicated 1n the firſt inſtance 
upon an implied promiſe to obſerve ſecrecy until 
permiſſion ſhall be granted to divulge. No per- 
miſſion was aſked by Mr. Monroe to publiſh 
the confidential correſpondence, between the Preſident 
of the United States and their miniſter in France, 
and in doing this he appears to me to have com- 
mitted a breach of duty for which he merits a 
more exemplary puniſhment than the ſilent diſap- 
probation of the good and faithful. 
What good at this juncture could the publication 
of theſe private documents promote? N 
From what motive has the publication pro- 
ceeded? Was it deſigned to aid or to embarraſs 
thoſe meaſures of peace and conciliation with the 
French Rebublic, which are now in execution? 


Whatever may have been the motive, I am happy 


ia knowing that if an offence has been committed 
which deſerves to be puniſhed, there is a conſti- 
tutional mode of obtaining juſtice to the United 
States, and of deterring others from ſimilar miſbe- 
haviour. To the conſideration of the proper autho- 


rities, I ſhall therefore leave this illicit and unjuſti- 


fiable procedure. 3 
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No, II. if 
The reflections ariſing out of the authentic do- * 
cuments annexed to Monroe 's view, which 1 ſhall 1 
preſent to the public, will relate principally to his 0 
diplomatic conduct. I might ſay that the general 5 
tenor of his actions, from the beginning to the end 
of his miſſion, no leſs ſervile to the ruling power 19 
of France, than diſreſpectful, if not diſobedient, to 6 
the Executive of the United States, furniſhed ſuffi- i 
cient cauſe for his recall. But I prefer ſtating 1 
particular inſtances of miſconduct, and ſhall refer 1 
to the documents which prove them, this being 2 
the faireſt mode of examining the ſubject. | þ 
The inſtances that have appeared to me moſt * 9 
reprehenſible, may be ſpecified as follows ;— _ 1 
Firſt He repreſented to the committee of pub- 9 
lic ſafety, that he was not inſtructed to cotplaig of 8 
the decree, which, diſpenſing with ſome articles of 1 
the treaty of amity and commerce, was attended | ig 
with the moſt ruinous effects on the American com- 1 
merce; and on a proper view of the proceedings 4 
of the Executive, this repreſentation will be found I» 
unauthorized. 4 


Secondly—Without any thing to warrant his Þ 
opinion, he informed the committee of public ſafety, _ 
that he well knew, that if upon conſideration, after 1 
the experiment made, it ſhould be their opinion, 1 
that it produced any ſolid good to the Republic, 1 
to diſregard the 23d and 24th articles of the treaty, = 
the American government and his countrymen 2 
would not only bear with the departure from thoſe 
articles with patience, but with pleaſure, _ 


„ 


Thirdly— He frequently repreſented in poſitive 
terms to the Committee of public ſafety, that Mr. 
Jay's miſſion was reſtrained to only two objects; 
to demand a compenſation for ſpoliations, and a 
furrender of the weſtern poſts whereas, his in- 
ſtructions ſtated that matter differently, informing 
him that the motives of the miſſion were to obtain 
compenſation for ſpoliations and a ſurrender of the 
weſtern poſts, but not that his powers were limited 
to thoſe objects only. FE. | 

Fourthly—He promiſed to the Committee of 
public fafety, indiſcreetly, unneceſſarily and impro- 
perly, to communicate to them the contents of 
the treaty negociated by Mr. Jay with Great-Bri- 
tain, ſo ſoon as they ſhould be known to him; and 
before the treaty could poſſibly be ſent to the Preſi- 
dent, and be either ratified or rejected, he ſent a ſpe- 
cial meſſenger to London, to obtain a copy for the 
expreſs purpoſe of ſubmitting it to the ruling 
power in France, and pertinaciouſly refuſed infor- 
mation of the contents of the treaty, unleſs with a 


permiſſion to communicate them according to his 


promiſe, to the Committee of public ſafety. 
Fifthly He encouraged the French Republic in 
a project to obtain, by loan, a ſum of money from 
the United States, to enable it to proſecute the 
war: a meaſure which his inſtructions poſitively 
forbad ; which would inevitably have drawn them 
from a ſtate of neutrality, and would have rendered: 
them dependent on the fortunes of France, to which, 
from that time, they would have been inſeparahly 
united. ; — Tart tots OX 9 
Sixthly—He neglected for a long ſpace of time, 
to ufe with ſincerity, «diligence and prudence, the 
means which were put in his power by the Preſi- 
dent, for ſatisfying the Directory of France, that 


( 


the commercial treaty with Scest-⸗Beiteln was 


proper and neceſſary for the peace and proſperity 


of the United States, and did not impair any 
prior obligations with France, or any other nation, 
and did not proceed from any motives unfriendly 
to France, as had been unwiſely and wickedly mif- 
repreſented on both ſides the water, and that it was 
the invariable and anxious determination of, the 
Executive, to preſerve the moſt friendly inter- 
courſe between the two Republics. | 

Let theſe various acts of miſconduct be connected, 
and they lay a ſolid foundation for the meaſure 
which diſmiſſed Mr. Monroe from public ſervice, 
and create a murmur againſt the late Preſident, for 
his long forbearance. I ſhall proceed to examine 
them. with the light of the bee for it is 
by them only, 1 the mind, inquiſitive after en 
will be ed from deceptogy. 


mere 


No. III. 


On the 2d Auguſt 1794. Mr. ande 4 at 
Paris, the ſucceſſor of Mr. G. Morris, who had im- 
prudently diſpleaſed the republic, and who for that 


reaſon, at the requeſt of the committee of ſafety, 
had been recalled. He carried with him ample 


teſtimonies of the ſincere good will of all the de- 
partments of the government of the United States 
to the French nation, and to the revolution in which 
it was engaged. On the 14th of Auguſt, he was 
admitted into the hall of the . when he 
preſented his credentials 2 delivered the declara- 
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tions of the ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives with 
which he was charged, and at the fame time aſſured 
the convention that the Preſident was actuated by 
ſimilar ſentiments. In giving an account of this 
tranſaction on the 25th of the ſame month, he 
writes thus The communication was received 
in a manner very intereſting, and which furniſhed 
at the ſame time, the ſtrongeſt proof of the affection 
entertained by the French nation for the United 
States of America.—The encloſed, No. 3, is a co- 
py of my addreſs to the convention, and of the pre- 
ſident's anſwer. Every department has ſince ſhewn 
the ſtrongeſt diſpoſition to prove its attachment to 
their ally, by embracing every opportunity which 
the ' ſlighteſt incident has offered.“ x This dif- 
poſition ſo propitious to America, when his mini- 
{terial functions were commenced, cannot be attri- 
buted to him, as he ſeems to wiſh his readers to 
believe; for as yet he had only been received or 
acknowledged: nor is it conſiſtent with what he 
ſtates in his narrative, when he ſays that he found on 
his arrival, © that the work of alienation and diſ- 
union had been carried further than he had before 
ſuſpected,“ and © that things were in a train for 
an entire ſeparation of the two countries.“ T It is 
remarkable that Mr. Monroe did not intimate to 
the executive any diſſatisfaction of the French coun- 
cils with the American adminiſtration, until in his 
letter of the 12th February 1795, more than fix 
months after his arrival, when he had occaſion 
to apologize for ſome of his miſdoings, which had 
been reprimanded by the executive on the 2d of 
December 1794. No ſuch thing is to be found 
in his letters dated 15th September, 16 October, 
7th November, 2oth November, or 2d December, 
1794. I cannot therefore but think that Mr. Mon- 


* page 17. + pace y. 
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roe has not in his book, repreſented with candour, 
the diſpoſitions of France during the firſt months 
of his miſſion, and that he is ſtill more in the 
wrong when he arrogates to himſelf the merit of 
impreſſing the convention with ſentiments of mode- 
ration and juſtice towards the United States. The 
favorable diſpoſitions of the republic proceeded 
from the ſtate of public affairs at that time. Ro- 
beſpiere and the faction of terroriſts had been juſt 
cut off; the armies were every where victorious, 
and thus ſecure at home, and proſperous abroad, a 
ſpirit of moderation and equity prevailed in the 
convention for a little while, and was pervading 
France: Beſides there was a real want of proviſions. 
Under ſuch circumſtances, it was impothble not to 
obtain promiſes of ſatisfaction for all our juſt com- 
plaints, as well as a removal of the cauſes from 
whence they had arifen; and thus the alterations 
for the better, which took place at this period, 
were the natural reſult of public events, and not 
the conſequence of our miniſters' exerrions, as he 
moſt vainly pretends, | 

The firſt act of miſconduct which I have propo- 
fed to illuſtrare is, that he repreſented to the com- 
mittee of public ſafety that he was not inſtructed 
to complain of the decree of May 1793, which diſ- 
penſing with ſome of the articles of the treaty of 
amity and commerce, was attended with the moſt 
ruinous effects on the American commerce. This 
is immediately connected with the fecond—his in- 
formation to the committee, that he well knew, that 
if upon experience it ſnould be their opinion that 
it produced any ſolid good to the republic to diſ- 
regard thoſe articles of the treaty, the American 
government and his countrymen would not only 
bear with the departure with patience but with plea- 
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ſure. Theſe are ſo united in the documents, that 


they ſhall be conſidered together. 3: git 

A decree of the French republic had been made 
in May 1793, authoriſing the ſeizure of enemy's 
property in neutral veſſels, which was in force when 
Mr. Monroe arrived in Paris, and under which 
the Americans had fuffered and were ſuffering much 
vexation and injury in their commerce. His pre- 
deceſſor it appears by ſeveral letters of the ſecte- 
tary of the ſtate, had remonſtrated againſt it, and 
was endeavouring to produce a repeal of it when 
he was ſuperceded; and not only the exiſtence; of 
the decree, but the ruinous effects of it were no- 
torious from one end of the continent to the other. 
Upon this ſubject the ſecretary of ſtate wrote to 
Mr. Monroe on the 1oth June, as follows: “ But 
you will go farther and inſiſt upon compenſation for 
tie captures and ſpoilations of our property- and 
injuries to the perſons of our citizens by French 
cruizers.”* and on. the Zoth of July, as fol- 
lows: © The. caſes of ſpoilation and vexation 
from the French cruizers on our trade, I again moſt 
earneſtly recommend to your anxious attention. 
Mr. Fauchet has promiſed to forward a recommen- 
dation of them to his government. You will do 
well to preſs the principle without delay: and if 
doubts are entertained as to facts, put the ſubjects 
into a train for the moſt early deciſion. The French 
republic will ſurely never ſuffer us to be plundered by their 
citizens ; and that we have greatly ſuffered by their 
plundering, the papers accompanying this letter, 
if they be true, manifeſt. We are not leſs diſturbed 
at the conduct concerning the embargo at Bor- 
deaux, If the account brought hither lately by one 
of the captains who were detained there be genuine, 
the promiſe of compenſation has been illuſory 


Page 55. 
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only. You are therefore-again charged to make 
this alſo your ſpecial and immediate buſineſs ; and 
to preſs the rights of cur. citizens in a manner which in- 
dicates that we cannet wave the juſtice due to us. In 
ſhort, fir ; it is the expreſs inſtructiom of the pre ſi- 
dent that you diligently enquire into every inconve- 
nience to which our trade has been ſubjected, and 


remonſtrate ſtrongly upon them, and repreſent 


the facts to us fully and minutely. Had not Mr. 
Morris ſo ſtrenuouſly preſſed the affair of the ſhip 
Laurens of Charleſton, which is committed to your 
care, I could repeat here all the circumſtances. But 
theſe may be obtained as well from. Mr. Morris, 
as from the French archie ves. Ihe decrees upon 
which the conduct of the French republic was 
founded in this caſe, which 1 note particularly on 
account of thoſe decrees, have cl/v been remonſtrated 
againſt y Mr, Morris, and I queſiics whether much 


matter can' be added to his . But ſuch of 


thoſe decrees as tend to the condemnoticn of the Laurens, 
are groſs vidations of cur rights. You no doubt will 
have reſumed this ſubject immediately on your ar- 
rival, and you are at liberty to ſpeak in a firm and 
deciſive tone, taking care to avoid offence, or in 
any degree to weaken the friendſhip. Wine the 
two countries. 

With theſe za drucklos it is evident 8 the 
miniſter ſhould have conducted himſelf. Let us 
next enquire what was his conduct; whether, as I 
have ſtarted; he did repreſent to the committee, that 
he was not directed to complain of the decree con- 
travening the treaty of amity and commerce, and 
whether he did inform the committee that his 805 
vernment and countrymen would bear with 
tience and with pleaſure, a departure from the des. 
ty, if ſuch was the intereſt of France. 
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Ic appears that on the 3d of September, he pre- 
ſented to the committee of public ſafety his firſt ſtate 


of paper, in which he requeſts payment of the claims 


of our citizens for ſupplies, compenſation for the em- 
bargo at Bourdeaux, and for the injuries to our com- 
merce in conſequence of the departure, on the part 
of France, from the 23d and 24ta articles of the 
treaty. This laſt he urges by many pertinent re- 
marks, ſhewing it the intereſt of France to repeal 
the decree, but concludes with declaring he is not 
inſtructed to complain of or requeſt the repeal of the 
decree authorizing a departure from thoſe articles. 
His words are It is my duty to obſerve to you 
that I am under no inſtruction to complain of or re- 


queſt a repeal of the decree authorizing a departure 


trom the 234 and 24th articles of the treaty of amity 
and commerce; on the contrary, I well know,” that 
if upon confideration, after the experiment made, you 


ſhould be of opinion that it produces any ſolid benefit to the 


republic, the American government and my countrymen m 
general, will not only bear the departure with patience, 
but with pleaſure*.” 

Oa the 16th October he preſented another 
note, in which he conciſely mentions the ſame 
three ſubjects, and of the contravention of che treaty 
he merely ſays, „Nor ſhall I add any thing upon the 
third point to change the principle upon which 
I reſted it.“ This principle had been declar- 
ed to be, that it was the intereſt of France to re- 
peal the decree and to conform to the treaty ; but 
if the committee thought otherwiſe, the United 
States would bear with pleaſure whatever loſſes and 


Page 34. + Page 63. 
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vexations the citizens ſhould ſuffer in their com- 
merce under the operation of the decree. 

Mr. Monroe, on the 7th November, before which 
time he had received Secretary Randolph's letter of 
the 3oth July, wrote to the Secretary as follows; 
« ] felt extremely embarraſſed how to touch again 
their infringement of the treaty of commerce ; whe- 
ther to call on them to execute it, or leave the queſ- 
tion on the ground on which I had at firſt placed it. You 
deſired me in your laſt to conteſt with them the prin- 
ciple ; but yet this did not amount to an inſtruction, nor 


even convey your idea that it would be adviſeable to de- 


mand of them the execution of thoſe articles. Upon full 
conſideration, therefore, I concluded that it was the 
moſt ſafe and ſound policy to leave this point where 
it was before, and in which I was the more confirmed 
by ſome circumſtances that were afterwards dif- 
cloſed. 

The day after this laſt communication was pre- 
ſented, I received a letter from the committee, aſ- 
furing me that the ſubject engroſſed their entire at- 
tention, and that an anſwer ſhould be given as ſoon 
as poſſible; and a few days after this, I was favored 
with another, inviting me to a conference at 12 the 
next day. I attended and found' only the three mem- 
bers of the diplomatic branch of the committee pre- 
ſent, Merlin de Douay, Thuriot and Treilhard. 
Merlin commenced by obſerving that I had adviſed 


and pre ſſed them to exerciſe the 23d and 24th arti- 


cles of the treaty of amity and commerce: bat they 


were perſuaded their compliance would be uſeful to us, but 
very detrimental to them; it would likewiſe be diſ- 


treſſing for Frenchmen to ſee Britiſh goods protected 


by our flag, whilſt it gave no protection to theirs ; 


and after making other comments, he finally came 
to this point Do vou inſiſt upon our exe cuting 
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the treaty? I replied, bad nothing new. to add 10 
what I had already ſaid on that head. Treilhard ſeem- 
ed ſurpriſed at the reply, and expreſſed a wiſh that! 
would declare myſelf frankly on the ſubject. I told 
him I was ſurpriſed at his remark, ſince 1 had not 
only declared myſelf frankly but liberally. We then 
paſſed from the point of demand to a more general diſ- 
cuſſion of the policy in France to execute the treaty, 
and in which I urged, that if ſhe conſidered her own 
intereſt only, ſhe ought not to heſitate, ſince it gave 
her the command of neutral bottoms, and under the 
protection of their own flag to ſupply her wants, with 
other conſiderations which had been before preſſed in 
my notes that were before them. I was. however 
brought back twice again to the queſtion, do you in- 
fiſt upon or demand it?“ I found that a poſitive and 
formal declaration on this point was the ſole object 
of the interview; and as I perceived that ſomething 
was intended to be founded on it either now or here- 
after, if given in the affirmative, I was the more re- 
ſolved to avoid it and to adhere to the ground I had 
already taken. I therefore repeated my declaration, and 
in the moſt explicit terms, that I was not inſtructed by the 
preſident to inſiſt en it, nor did I inſiſt on it. That their 
compliance would certainly be highly beneficial to 
my country, but that in my obſervations I had con- 
ſidered the propoſition merely in relation to France, 
and wiſhed them to do the ſame, ſince I was ſatisfied 
that the. true intereſt of France dictated the meaſure. 

They all exprefſed an attachment to us; ſpoke 
much of the difficulty of their ſituation, and of the 
peculiar delicacy in adopting in the preſent. ſtate of 
the public mind, any meaſure which might be con- 
{trued as eventually favoring England and thus the 
conference ended. 55 


en N 
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In revolving on the ſubject ever ſince, I have 
been doubtful whether the ſolicitude ſhewn to draw 
from me a deciſive anſwer to the queſtion, © whether 
I inſiſted or demanded of them to execute the articles 
of the treaty,” was merely intended as the baſis of 
their own act complying with it and a juſtification 
for themſelyes in ſo doing, or as a ground to call on 
us hereafter in the proſecution of the war againſt 
England to fulfil the guarantee. I was at the moment 
of the diſcuſſion in the committee of the latter opinion; 


but I muſt confeſs, upona more general view of all cir- 


cumſtances that have paſſed under my obſervation 


ſince my arrival, that I am at preſent inclined to be 


of the former. I rather think as there is an oppo- 
ſition to the meaſure, and it would commence an 
important change in their ſyſtem, and might alſo be 
conſtrued into a partiality for England, (a nation by 
no means in favorghere) that a dread of denunciation 
in the courſe of Events ſuggeſted it. Be this as it 
may, I am perfectly ſatisfied it would be impolitic to 
demand it, ſince the refuſal would weaken the connection 
between the tuo countries, and the compliance upon that 


motive might perhaps not only produce the ſame effef?, but; 


likewiſe excite a diſpbſation to preſs us on other points, upon 
which it were better to avoid any diſcuſſion.” '* —_ 

This letter appears to me to contain too impor- 
tant information to be abridged, and therefore it 
has been ſo largely quoted. It not only proves 
that Mr. Monroe perſiſted in not demanding an 
execution of the 23d and 24th articles, but that 
he did worſe ; he agreed, with the Committee of 


public ſafety that thoſe articles might be diſregarded 


on the part of France: Moreover, it furniſhes con- 
cluſive proof that the ſyſtem of commercial war- 


fare at this day carried on by the French Republic, 
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voured to impreſs on the mind o 


(1&7 <P 
originated from an opinion, that the people of 
the United States would bear with patience, and 
even with pleaſure, whatever loſſes it ſhould ocea- 
ſion, provided the good of France ſhould be pro- 


moted: an opinion that the miniſter of the United 


States, of his mere, motion ſuggeited, and endea- 

f France. I have 
heard it frequently ſaid that the unjuſt and inju- 
rious meaſures of the French Republic towards 
our commerce, were recommended, were adviſed, 
were induced by certain characters who compoſe 
and lead the French faction in the United States 
I had doubted this, bur ſince I have read this letter, 
no doubt remains. In vain ſhall Mr. Monroe, or 
his coadjutors, endeavour to perſuade the intelli- 
gent gore of the community, that the injuries we 
daily feel from the hand of France, proceeds en- 
tirely from their diſſatisfaction q account of the 
Britiſh treaty. I ſay it proceeds from the opinion 
which has been inculcated with induſtry, that the 
great body of the American people are ſo blindly _ 
attached to the French Republic, that they will not 
complain of any thing that France can do to them, 
and that their love to republicaniſm will never per- 
mit them to reſent any meaſures that France may 
chooſe to take to promote its welfare. In ſhort 
to a belief of the directory (as Mr. Monroe ex- 
preſſes it) that if upon conſideration after experi- 
ment made, the French ſhould be of opinion, that 
a departure of the treaty would produce any ſolid 


benefit to the. Republic, the American government and 


the people in general, would not only bear the nn Z 
with patience, but with pleaſure. 


I cannot quit this ſubject, without a hoy” review 


of Mr. Monroe's conduct, as preſented by the do- 


uuments that have been cited. b appears he had 
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originally, of * own accord, in his firſt written 
communication, informed the Committee of public 
ſafety, that he was not inſtructed to complain of 


their departure from the treaty, and if they found 


it their intereſt to continue to do ſo, his country 
would bear it with pleaſure. The ſame idea 
he repeated in another ſolemn communication.— 
At a conference afterwards, with members char- 
ged with diplomatic concerns, he was informed 
< that they were perſuaded their compliance would be 


uſeful to the United States, but very detrimental to 


them;“ and was aſked whether he inſiſted on their 
executing the treaty to which he replied, he had 
nothing new to add to what he had already ſaid 
on that head. , This was an explicit conceſſion on 
his part, ſo far as he could concede, that the treaty 
in certain particulars need not be regarded: It 
was more; it wa compact or agreement between 
him and the Committee, that thoſe articles might 
be diſregarded. When he had condeſcended to in - 


form Ke: Committee, that if a departure from the 


treaty, on experiment, turned out to the advantage 
of the Republic, it would not be complained of, 
but borne with pleaſure by the United States; and 


when the Committee informed him „ they were 


perſuaded their compliance; would be detrimental 
to France,“ to which he replied that he had no- 
thing more to add, it ſeems to me that a contract, 
complete in all 1 its parts was formally made; a con- 
tract, however not admitted to be binding on the 


United States, becauſe there is no evidence that it 


was within the compaſs of the powers committed 
to Mr. Monroe; on the contrary, to have been 


not only unauthorized, but contrary to the part 


which he was. inſtructed to act relative to this ſubject. 


I ſhould nor Wirte, Weber, if France Houle Go 
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take it as a baſis for juſtifying. the ſpoliations and 
injuries done to our commerce ; for it furniſhes a 
better excuſe than I ſuppoſed was to be found. 


: SCIPIO. 


No. V. 


At moſt of this tranſaction I am not aſtoniſhed, 
as It may have proceeded from violent 838 
in favour of France, from a diſregard of the opi- 
nions of the Executive, and a deſire to appear 
all- important in the eyes of his favourite nation; but 
I am aſtoniſhed to find, that while Mr. Monroe 
inſiſts, and inſiſts with great ſtrength of reaſoning, 
that a compliance with the treatyggwould be highly. 
beneficial to France, and equally® Deneficial to the 
United States, that he did not demand 4 cumpliance. 
Both countries being intereſted in its execution, it 
was inexcuſable not to have demanded it. But 
he attempts to to excuſe himſelf by ſaying he was 
afraid France would have in turn demanded a com- 
pliance with the guarantee ſtipulation. This was 
a vain fear: France knew well that the caſus 
ſœderis had not occurred, and in the ſtate of the 
preſent war and of public affairs, that ſuch a demand 
could not be made with juſtice or reaſon- Above 
all, Mr. Monroe ſhould have borne in mind that 
his country is always animated with the pureſt 
ſentiments of honour and good faith, and always 
ready to meet the claims of foreign nations, and 
by theſe principles to try them. He ſhould have 
reflected that at the helm of American affairs 
was placed a man who well underſtood the in- 
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tereſts of his country, as well as the extent of the 
national engagements ; and he ſhould not have pre- 
ſumed to neglect or counteract the obvious inten- 
tions of the Executive. From whence did Mr. 
Monroe take up the notion that he was not to com- 
plain of the decree contravening the treaty ? His 
predeceſſor remonſtrated againſt ' it: The injuries 
ariſing from it had reached every part of the conti- 
nent; it was neither the will of the Preſident or 
of the people that they ſhould be continued; 
wherefore then did he encourage France to continue 
the ſyſtem of perfidy and depredation ? Why did 
he debaſe his country at the feet of France, by 
telling the Republic to trample on our commerce, 
and we would {mile under our indignities and lofles ? 
What offence had his country done him that he 
ſhould take this ſeyere revenge? Why ſhould its 
miniſter proſtrate i the duſt by a declaration no 
leſs abject than pernicious—by a policy which, 
while it expoſed the United States to utter contempr, 
became the ſource of preſent and I fear of furare ills. 
Theſe inſtances of miſconduct being fully evi- 
dent, let us next ſee what the Preſident did when 
they became known to him. It is to be lamented 
he had not then diſplaced him. He only repri- / 
manded him, as appears in his letter dated ad De- 
cember, in the following terms : © In your letter 
you ſay that you ha'e not been inſtructed to 
deſire a repeal of the decree which violated the 
23d and 24th articles of the treaty of commerce: 
That you did not know but it had been tolerated 
from the ſoundeſt motives of political expedience, 
leſt the demand for the reſcinding it might pro- 
duce a call for the guarantee. Indeed you have 
gone further; having declared in your memorial 
that you were unde no inſtructions to complain of 


or requeſt the repeal of the decree authoriſing a 
departure from thoſe articles, and “ that if upon 
re-conſideration after the experiment be made, the 
Committee of public ſafety ſhould « be of opinion 
that it produces any ſolid benefit to the French 
Republic, the American government, . and your 
countrymen in general, would not only bear the 
departure with patience, but with pleaſure.” 

«© The fourth head of injury ſtated in your letter, 
ſhews that you were poſlefſed of caſes which turned 
entirely upon the impropriety of the decree, and 
fuch too was certainly the fact. Now, without 
the abrogation of the decree ſo far as it reſpected 
thoſe caſes, the redreſs which you were inſtructed 
to demand could not be obtained. In truth, there 
was no cauſe of pretence for aſking-relief but upon 
the ground of that degree having violated the 
treaty. Does not this view ace the inevitable con- 
cluſion that the decree, if operative in future in- 
ſtances would be no leſs difagreeable, and conſequent- 
ly that its operation in future inſtances ought to be 
prevented, a circumſtance which could be accom- 
pliſhed only by a total repeal ? The papers of 
the ſhip Laurens contained a reference to one or 
more repreſentations of Mr. Morris, againſt the 
decree; ſo that the buſineſs: had been actually 
broken ro the French government. Neither. theſe 
repreſentations, nor yet your application, appears 
to have ſuggeſted a requiſition of the guarantee. 

But, my good Sir, let theſe things be as they 
will, was it neceſſary to intimate that an indiffer- 
ence prevailed in our government as to theſe ar- 
ticles, by a declaration that you were not inſtruct- 
ed to complain of the decree? I confeſs. I am 
unappriſcd of the data upon which ſuch an opi- 
nion could be founded; and 1 the Pre- 
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fdent himſelf would not undertake. that the people 
of the United States would bear with patience a 


departure from ſtipulations which are generally 
be lie ved to be important to us.”* 


It is true it happened ſoon after this, in January 


1795, that the French Republic ſaw cauſe to re- 
peal the decree, and perhaps this occaſioned the 
Preſident to take no further notice of the miſcon- 
duct of the miniſter relative to this ſubject. But 
ſurely, after reading the foregoing documents, few 


will pretend that Mr. Monroe's miſrepre ſentations 


or conceſſions contributed to produce that effect. 
I know he has had the aſſurance to aſcribe to 


himſelf -the - merit of this repeal, which without 


any doubt, was the . conſequence. of the then ſtate 
of affairs in France.—On the other hand, I aſcribe 


to his doctrine” of implicit ſubmiſſion to the will 


of a foreign poweg which the French have been 
made to believe fluences America with regard 


to them, their preſent ſyſtem, towards us, a ſyſtem 


which having modified our treaty with France on 
this principle, is ſo baneful to our commerce, and 
ſo diſhonourable to our national character. Indeed, 
it muſt he acknowledged that Mr Monroe expreſſed 
himſelf to the Committee hot only frankly: but 
liberally“ as he ſays, when lie agreed that France 
might diſpenſe with certain articles of the treaty, 
if it appeared to them adyantageous ſo to do. To 


what length the Republic will carry this conceſſion, | 
is beyond my power to predict. It ſhall be leſt 
to che dee hand of time. 
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or requeſt the repeal of the decree authoriſing a 
departure from thoſe articles, and * that if upon 
re-con{ideration after the experiment be made, the 
Committee of public fafety ſhould be of opinion 
that it produces any folid benefit to the French 
Republic, the American government, and your 
countrymen in general, would not only bear the 
departure with patience, but with pleaſure.” 
The fourth head of injury ſtated in your letter, 
ſhews that you were poſlefſed of caſes which turned 
entirely upon the impropriety of the decree, and 
fuch too was certainly the fact. Now, without 
the abrogation of the decree fo far as it reſpected 
thoſe caſes, the redreſs which you were inſtructed 
to demand could not be obtained. In truth, there 
was no cauſe of pretence for aſking relief but upon 
the ground of that degree having violated the 
treaty. Does not this view lead the inevitable con- 
cluſion that the decree, if operative in future in- 
ſtances would be no leſs difagreeable, and conſequent- 
iy that 1ts operation 1n future inſtances. ought to be 
prevented, a circumſtance which could be accom- 
pliſhed only by a total repeal ? The papers of 
the ſhip Laurens contained a reference to one or 
more repreſentations of Mr. Morris, againſt the 
decree; ſo that the buſineſs: had been actually 
broken ro the French government. Neither theſe 
repreſentations, nor yet your application, appears 
to have ſuggeſted a requiſition of the guarantee, 
But, my good Sir, let theſe things be as they 
will, was it neceſſary to intimate that an indiffer- 
ence prevailed in our government as to theſe ar- 
ticles, by a declaration that you were not. inſtruct- 
ed to complain of the decree? I confeſs I am 
unappriſcd of the data upon which ſuch an opt- 
nion could be founded; and undoubtedly the Pre- 
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dent himſelf would not undertake that the people 


of the United States would bear with patience a 


departure from ſtipulations which are generally 
believed to be important to us.”* 

It is true it happened foon after this, in January 

1795, that the French Republic ſaw cauſe to re- 
peal the decree, and perhaps this occaſioned the 
Preſident to take no further notice of che miſcon- 
duct of the miniſter relative to this ſubject. But 
ſurely, after reading the foregoing documents, few 
will pretend that Mr. Monroc's miſrepreſentations 
or conceſſions contributed to produce thar effect. 
I know he has had the aſſurance to aſcribe to 
himſelf the merit of this repeal, which without 
any doubt, was the conſequence of the then ſtate 
of affairs in France.—On the other hand, I aſcribe 
to his doctrine of implicit ſubmiſſion to the will 
of a foreign powety which the French have been 
made to believe influences America with regard 
to them, their preſent ſyſtem, towards us, a ſyſtem 
which having modified our treaty with France on 
this principle, is ſo baneful to our commerce, and 


ſo diſhonourable to our national character. Indeed, 


it muſt be acknowledged that Mr Monroe expreſſed 
himſclf to the Committee not only frankly but 
liberally” as he ſays, when he agreed that France 
might diſpenſe with certain articles of the treaty, 
if it appeared to them adyantageous ſo to do. To 
what length the Republic will carry this. conceſſion, 
is beyond my power to predict. It ſhall be left 
to the unfolding hand of time. 5 
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I have fully ſhewn from the letters of the Exe. 
cutive, that Mr. Monroe was directed to com- 
plain of and remonſtrate againſt the decree dero- 
gatory of the treaty. of amity and commerce, and 
from his own communication that he repreſented to 
the French Republic that he was not inſtructed 

| ſ ö 


to complain of that decree. be, 

I have allo as fully ſhewn that Mr. Monroe, diſ- 
regarding the ſentiments of. the Preſident, and un- 
mindful of the honour and intereſts of his country, 
devlared frequently to the Committee of public 
fafery, that the government and the people of the 
United States would bear with a departure from the 
treaty, not only with patience, ut with pleaſure, if 
on experience France ſhould find it for her in- 
tereſt. I have cited the reprimand he received for 
the ſe inſtances of miſconduct, which in my humble 
judgment was far from adequate to the offence. 
What offence could be greater than unauthoriſedly 
to diſpenſe with a treaty, and to ſurrender the 
commerce of his country to the diſcretion of a 
foreign power? What offence could be greater 
than to communicate and to eſtabliſh an opinion 
in the French Republic, that whatever it might 
think proper to do to our commerce, would be 


borne. with pleaſure, if it conduced to the advan- 


tage of France? bt adKog Ag $5 
I have ſhewn too that this opinion of the French, 
of our preference of their intereſts to onr own, 


which our miniſter inculcated, and which ſo many 


gazettes and ſo many occurrences have contributed 
to conFrm, is the true ſource ef the inſults and 
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injuries which our citizens are now, and for a long 
time have been ſuffering. If theſe things have 
been demonſtrated, and I think the documents un- 
deniably evince them, what irreparable injuries have 
not Mr. Monroe and the French faction done to 
America? Let me diſmiſs this painful ſubject by 
calling the attention of the reader to an aſſertion of 
the ex-miniſter, particularly remarkable for its want 
of candour. He ſays that a few days after the 


letter of reprimand, another letter, on the 5th of 


December was written to him, which ſeemed to 
contain an apology for the harſh language of the 
former. This letter of the 5th December, does 
not relate to any matter complained of in that of 
the 2d. It acknowledges the receipt of his letters 
of the 10th, and 25th Auguſt, and obſerves on the 
contents of theſe letters, neither of which furniſhed 
any cauſe of complaint. For further ſatisfaction, 
let the reader peruſe the letter itſelf.“ 

The 3d inſtance of mĩiſconduct which I propoſed 
for conſideration was, that Mr. Monroe repreſent- 
ed in poſitive terms to the Committee of public ſafe- 
ty, that Mr. Jay's miſſion was limited to two objects 
only : a compenſation for ſpoliations, and a ſurren- 
der of the poſts, which repreſentation is not war- 
ranted by his inſtructions. The ſecretary of State 
urges this language. We mean to continue the 
ſame line of conduct in future ; and to remove all 
jealouſy with reſpect to Mr. Jay's miſſion to Lon- 


don, you may ſay, that he is poſitively forbidden to 


weaken the engagements berween this country and 
France. It is not improbable that you will be obliged 
to encounter on this head ſuſpicions of various 
kinds; but you may declare the motives of that 
miffion to be to obtain immediate compenſation for our 
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plundered property, and reſtitution of the peſts''* No 


one can be at a loſs to underſtand thele exprel- 
ſions; nor can it be doubted that the motives of the 
miſſion to London, were ſuch as are here declared. 
If the poſts had been in our poſſeſſion, and if no 
ipoliations on our commerce had been committed, 
our complaints againſt Great Britain on other ac- 
counts would have remained to be negociated by the 
very able miniſter reſident at London, But the 
ſpoliations, and the detention of the pofts, were 
evils too heavy any longer to be borne, and be- 
fore an appeal was made to the God of battles, 
a ſolemn and laſt appeal was made to the juſtice and 
good faith of the Britiſh nation. While theſe prin- 
cipal matters ſhould be under adjuſtment, it was 
reaſonable to expect all thoſe of a fecondary conſe- 
quence would alſo be conſidered, and that one 
treaty would comprehend all the ſubjects which 


were in difference between the two nations. As 


it was only by 4 zreaty, that the differences could 
be compromiſed, and as one of our greateſt com- 
plaints againſt Grear-Britain had conſtantly been 
that ſhe refuſed to make a commercial treaty with 
us, and as future injuries to our commerce would 
be moſt ſurely prevented by a treaty of commerce, 
it followed of courſe that a commercial treaty on 
good terms would be very acceptable to us, if it 
could be obtained from that nation. How ſtrange 
then muſt it appear, that Mr. Monroe did not right- 


O 


ly repreſent Mr. Jay's miſſion, and that he ſhould 


never have uſed the words or the ſubſtance of the 
words of the Secretary of State, though he pur- 
poſely met the Committee to addreſs them on this 
ſubject. What paſſed between him and the Com- 
mittee deſerves particular notice. 
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In his letter dated the 24 of December 1794, to 
Secretary Randolph, he mentions that he had fought 
and obtained an interview with the diplomatic mem- 
bers of the Committce for the purpoſe of removing 
unfavourable ſuſpicions which were entertained con- 
cerning the miſſion to London. What paſſed at 
chis meeting relative to this object, is ſtated by 
him in the following words: © By another I was 
aiked whether Mr Jay was ſtill in London, and 
whether he intended to come over to Paris, as 
had been publiſhed in an Engliſh paper. This was 
the ſuſpicion I wiſhed to combat and remove, 
though indeed I did not expect it would have been 
avowed in fo abrupt a manner; I replied I could 
not tell wwhetber he had returned or not; but that ic 
was impoſſible the paragraph in the Engliſh paper 
ſhould be true, as he was ſent to England upon 
an eſpecial buſineſs only to demand reparation for 
injuries, and to which his authority was ſtrictly li- 


mited.”* In his pamphlet he informs the public, 


that he replied © the report could not be true, 
ſince Mr. Jay was ſent to England upon ſpecial 
buſineſs only, to demand compenſation for the de- 
predation, on our trade, and ihe ſurrender of the 
weſtern poſts, to which his authority was ſtrictly li- 
mired.” The variance between the two ſtatements 
may not be deemed material; but if it be, and if 
the latter was the ptrport of Mr. Monroe's repre- 
ſentation, as Mr. Purviance certifies, it follows that 
our miniſter has been guilty of two miſrepreſen- 
tations : Iſt, a miſrepreſentation to the Committee 
of the powers of Mr. Jay being ſtrictly limited 
to ſpoliations and the poſts; and 2dly, a miſre- 
preſentation to the Executive of the miſrepreſen- 
tation he made to the Committee. 
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It is true, that Mr. Monroe admits in his narrative, 
that the nature and object of Mr. Jay's miſſion 
to England had been miſrepreſented through him 
to the French government.“ I aſk whole fault 
was this? Had he averted to the words of Secre- 
tary Randolph, and conformed to them or to their 
meaning, he would not have been guilty of miſ— 
repreſenting to the Committee, that Mr. Jay's 
powers were limited ſolely and excluſively to ſpo- 
liations on our commerce and the detention of our 
poſts. All that Secretary Randolph ſaid to miniſter 
Monroe was, that Mr. Jay was reſtrained from 
contravening any former treaties with other nations, 
and the motives of the miſſion were to obtain com- 
penſation for ſpoliations and a ſurrender of the 
poſts. If the miniſter had thus repreſented the 
miſſion, he would have been correct; but he 1n- 
ſtitutes another language, and very different ideas. 
He ſays “ Mr. Jay was ſent to England upon an 
eſpecial buſineſs only, to demand reparation for in- 
Juries, and to which his authority was ſtrictly limited.” 
Having thus miſrepreſented this matter to the 
Committee, he moſt audaciouſly undertakes to 
caſt the blame of it on the Executive of the United 
States; as if the Executive could ſupply him with 
intelligence of mind or rectitude of principle, in 
caſe either were wanting. -The words of Secretary 
Randolph were plain. 

It might be expected that Mr. Monroe would have 
gone to the conference which the Committee 
granted to him, well prepared upon the topic 
which he intended to introduce, and that his 
inſtructions on that were thoroughly underſtood. 
Yet the reverſe appears to have been the caſe, 
and it was on this occaſion when he met them 
at his own requeſt that the miſrepreſentation was 
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made. It may be aſked, what ſhould he have ſaid ? 
I anſwer, he ſhould have uſed the words of Secretary 
Randolph ; he might have added, that his country, 
the United States of America, having received 
many injuries from Great-Britain, had ſent an envoy 


to demand ſatisfaction and to prevent complaints, 


by placing the intercourſe between the two nations 
upon the ſtable principles of juſtice and benevo- 
lence, and that it was the earneſt deſire of America 
to live in peace and harmony with all the nations 
of the earth. Moſt eſpecially, he ſhould not have 
ſo miſtated the miſſion, as to lay a certain founda- 


tion for the future diſappointment and diſcontents of 


the French Republic, in caſe it ſucceeded. 


SCIPIO. 


* - as 
No. VII. 


I proceed now to the examination of the fourth 
inſtance of miſconduct in Mr. Monroe, which has 
been ſpecified, He promiſed to the Committee of public 
ſafety, unneceſſarily and improperly to communicate to 
them the flipulations of the treaty negociated with 
Great- Britain, ſo ſoon as they ſhould be known to him; 
and befere the treaty could poſſibly have been ſent to 


the United States, he ſent a ſpecial meſſenger to London 


to obtain à copy for the particular purpeſe of laying it 
before the Committee, and pertinacioufly refuſed to know 
from Mr., Fay the contents of the. treaty, unleſs per- 
mitted to communicate them to the Committee. 

Before any remarks, are made, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to recite the ſeveral letters which paſſed 
upon this ſubject. On rhe 27th of December 1794, 


(30 ) 


the Committee wrote to Mr. Monroe as follows: 
« We are informed citizen, that there was lately 
concluded at London, a treaty of alliance and com- 
merce between the Britiſh Government and Citizen 
Jay, Envoy Extraordinary of the United States. 
« A vague report ſpreads itſelf, that in this treaty 
the Citizen Jay has forgotten thole things which our 
treaties with the American people, and the fa- 
crifices which the French people made to render 
them free, gave us a right to expect on the part 
of a miniſter of a nation, which we have ſo many 
motives to conſider as frendly. It is important 
that we know poſitively in what light we are to 
hold this affair. There ought not to ſubſiſt between 
two free people the diſſimulation which belongs to 
courts, and it gives us pleafure to declare, that we 
conſider you as much oppoſed perſonally to that 
kind of policy as we ourſelves. We invite you then 
to communicate to us as ſoon as poſſible the treaty 
whereof, there is queſtion. It is the only means where- 
by you can enable the French Nation, juſtly to appreciate 
thoſe reports, ſo injurious to the American Government, 
end to which that treaty gave birth.“ X 
To this letter our miniſter anſwered the ſame day, 
in the following words I was favoured this morn- 
ing with yours of yeſterday, intimating that the 
report of a treaty, ſaid to be concluded by Mr. 
Jay, Envoy Extraordinary of the United States 
to England with that. nation, derogatory to the 


treaties of alliance and commerce ſubſiſting be- 


tween thoſe ſtates and this Republic, had given 
you ſome diſquietude, and requeſting information 
from me upon that point. I obey the invitation 


with pleaſure, becauſe I well know that a candid 
Policy is that alone which becomes Republics, and 
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becauſe it is hkewiſe moſt correſpondent with the 
wiſhes of the American — A and my" On 
feelings. 

« Having already communicated to you the 0H;- 
mited object of Mr. Jay's miſſion, it only remains 
for me to inform you what I know of the reſult. 
All that I know upon this ſubject, is compriſed in 
2 letter received yeſterday from Mr. Jay, of No- 
vember 25th, in which he ſays that he had fulfilled 
the principal object of his miſſion by concluding a 
treaty, ſigned on the 19th of the ſame month, which 
contains a declaration © that it ſhould not be con- 
ſtrued nor operate contrary to our exiſting trea- 
ties, and that therefore our engggements are not 
affected by it.“ He adds, that as the treaty is not 
yet ratified, it would be improper to publiſh it. 
I am altogether ignorant of the particular ſtipulations 
of the treaty, but beg leave to aſſure, that as ſoon as T 
ſoall be informed thereof, I will communicate the ſame 
to you. I take it however for granted, that the re- 
port is without foundation ; for I cannot believe 
that an American miniſter would ever forget the 
connections between the United States and France, 
which every day's experience demonſtrates to be 
the intereſt of both Republics till further to ce- 


ment.“ The letter of Mr. Jay to which Mr. Mon- 
roe refers, 1s as follows: 


al Nevenber 25th, 1794. 
SIR, | | 


By a letter written and ſent a few days ago, 
I had the pleaſure of informing you, that on the 
19th inſtant the principal buſineſs of my miſſion was 
concluded by a treaty ſigned on that day. It con- 
tains a declaration that it ſhall not be conſtrued nor 


(3 ) 


* 


operate contrary to our exiſting treaties ; as there- 
fore, our- engagements with other nations remain, 


unaffected by it, there is reaſon to hope that our pre- 
ſerving peace and good underſtanding with this country, 
will not give uneaſineſs to any other. As the treaty 
is not yet ratified, it would be improper to publiſh 
it. It appears to me upon the whole fair, and as 
equal as could be expected. In ſome reſpects both 
nations will probably be pleaſed, and in others 
diſpleaſed.“ 

The letter to which Mr. Jay refers, is dated 24th 
November, and as follows: “Sir, It gives me plea- 
ſure to inform you, that a treaty between the Unired 
States and his Britannic Majeſty was ſigned on 
the 19th inſtant. This circumſtance ought not to 
give any uneaſineſs to the convention. The treaty 
expreſs]ly declares, that nothing contained in it ſhall 


be conſtrued or operate contrary to exiſting trea- 


ties between the United States and other powers. 
I flatter myſelf, that the United States, as well as 
all their miniſters, will upon every occaſion, ma- 
nifeſt the moſt ſcrupulous regard to good faith, 
and hat thoſe nations who wiſh us well, will be Pleaſed 


with our preſerving peace and a good underſtanding with 


others.” 

A few days after this, Mr. Jay, on the 28th No- 
vember, wrote to Mr. Monroe“ As Mr. Pinckney 
has a cypher with our minilters in Europe, either 
he or I will ſhortly uſe it in communicating to 
you the principal heads of the treaty confidentially. 
You need not heſitate in the mean time, to ſay ex- 
plicitly, that it contains nothing repugnant to our 


engagements with any other nation.” To this letter 


Mr. Monroe, on the 17th January 1795, returned 
this anſwer.—“ Sir, early in December laſt, Engliſh 
papers were received here, containing ſuch accounts 
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of your adjuſtment with the Britiſh adminiſtration, 
has excited much uneaſineſs in the councils of this 
government, and I. had in contemplation to diſ- 
patch a confidential perſon to you, tor ſuch infor- 
mation of what had been done, as would enable me 
to remove it. At that moment, however, I was fa- 
voured with yours of the 25th November, intimating 
that the contents of the treaty could not be'made 
known until it was ratified ; but that I might ſay 
it contained nothing derogatory to our exiſting 
treaties with other powers. Thus adviſed, I thoughr 
it improper to make the application, becauſe I 
concluded the arrangement was mutual, and not to 
be departed from. I proceeded therefore to make 
the beſt in my power of the information already 
given. To- day, however, I was favoured with 
yours of the 28th of the ſame month, by which I 
find you conſider yourſelf at liberty to communicate 
to me the contents of the treaty; and as it is of 
great importance to our affairs here, to remove 


all doubt upon this point, I have thought it proper 


to reſume my original plan of ſending to you for 
the neceſſary information, and have in conſequence, 
diſpatched the bearer, Mr. John Purviance, for that 
purpoſe. I have been the more induced to this 
from the further conſideration, that in caſe. I ſhould 
be favoured with the communication promiſed in 
cypher, it would be impoſſible for me to compre- 
hend it, as Mr. Morris took his with him. Mr. 
Purviance is from Maryland, a gentleman of inte- 
grity and merit, and to whom you may commit 
whatever you may think proper to confide, with 
perfect ſafety. It is neceſſary however, to o ere 


that as nothing vill ſatisfy this government but a copy 
ef the inſtrument itſelf, and awhich as our ally, it thinks 


1 % F intitled to; ſo it will be uſeleſs for me to make 
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to it any new communication ſhort of that, I mention 
this, that you may know preciſely the ſlate of my en- 
gagements here, and how ] deem it my duty to act under 
them in relation to this object. I beg leave to refer 
you to Mr. Purviance for whatever information 
you may wiſh on this ſubject, or the affairs more 
generally of the Republic.”* To this letter, Mr. 
Jay anſwered on the $gth February—* Sir, I have 
received the letter you did me the honour to write 
on the 17th of laſt month, by Mr. Purviance.“ 

It is much to be regretted, that any unautho- 
rized accounts in Engliſh Newſpapers of my © ad- 
juſtment with the Britiſh adminiſtration, ſhould have 
excited much uneaſineſs in the councils of the 
French Government; and the more ſo, as it does 
not imply that confidence in the honour and good 
faith of che United States which they certainly 
merit. . You muſt be ſenſible that the United States, 
as a free and independent nation, have an unqueſ- 
tionable right to make any pacific arrangements 
with other powers which mutual convenience may 
dictate ; provided thoſe arrangements do not con- 
tradict or oppugn their prior engagements with 
other ſtates. 

Whether this adjuſtment was conſiſtent with our 
treaty with France, {truck me as being the only 
queſtion which could demand or receive the conſi- 
deration of that Republic; and I thought it due to 
the friendſhip ſubſiſting between the two countries, 
that the French Government ſhould have, with 

out delay, the moſt perfect ſatisfaction on that 
head. I therefore, by three letters, viz. the 24th, 
25th, and 28th, of November 1794, gave you what 
J hoped would be very acceptable and ſatisfactory 
information on that point: I am happy in this 
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opportunity of giving you an exact and literal ex- 
tract from the treaty; it is in theſe words, viz. 

« Nothing in this treaty contained ſhall however 
be conſtrued or operate contrary to former or exiſt- 
ing public treaties with other ſovereigns or ſtates.” 

Confidering that events favourable to our country 
could not fail to give you pleaſure, I did intend 
to communicate to you conciſely ſome of the moſt 
intereſting particulars of this treaty, but in the moſt 
perfeft confidence: As that inſtrument has not yet 
been ratified, nor received the ultimate forms to 
give it validity; as further queſtions reſpecting parts 
of it may yet ariſe and give occaſion to further 
diſcuſſions and negociations, ſo that if finally con- 
cluded at all, it may then be different from what it 
now 1s, the impropriety of making it public at 
preſent is palpable and obvious. Such a proceeding 
would be inconvenient and unprecedented : It does 
not belong to miniſters who negociate treaties to 
publiſh them even when perfected, much leſs trea- 
ties not yet completed, and remaining open to al- 
teration or rejection; ſuch acts alſo belong exclu- 
lively to the governments who form them. 

I cannot but flatter myſelf that the preſent govern- 
ment is too enlightened and reaſonable to expect 
that any conſideration ought to induce me to over- 
look the bounds of my authority, or to be negli- 
gent of the reſpe& which is due to the United 
States. That reſpef?, and my obligations to obſerve 
it, will. not permit me to give, without the permiſſion 
of their Government, @ copy of the inſtrument in queſtion 
40 any perſon, or for any purpoſe ; and by na means for 


the purpoſe of being fubmitted to the conſideration and 


judgment of the councils of a foreign nation, however 
Friendly. I will, Sir, take the earlieſt opportunity of 
tran Snitting a copy of your letter to me, and of this anſwe 
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to it, to the Secretary of State, and will immediately and 
pundtually execute ſuch orders and inſtructioms as I may 
receive on the ſubject.” 

To this moſt excellent letter of Mr. Jay, our 
miniſter at Paris could not, and therefore did not, 
return any anſwer; and ſo the correſpondence was 
concluded between them, except that afterwards 
Mr. Trumbull went to Paris, by whom Mr. Jay 
wrote again to Mr. Monroe, referring him, rela- 
tive to the treaty, to verbal information, to be re- 
ceived from Mr. Trumbull, iz perfect confidence; 
which alſo Mr. Monroe declined to rep upon 
theſe terms, 


SCIPIO. 


No. VIII. 


Upon reading the preceding letters, every one 
muſt be ſtruck with the contraſt which they pre- 
ſent. If the indiſcretion, if the abject condeſcen- 
ſion, if the zeal of Mr. Monroe to ſerve the French 
republic on this occaſion, excite painful ſenfations 
in the breaſt of every true American, the prudence, 
the independence of ſpirit, and the genuine patrio- 
tiſm which diſtinguiſh Mr. Jay, qught to be a ſource 
of heartfelt pleaſure. 

Our miniſter at Paris having miſrepreſented the 
_ miſſion to London, it was improbable, if not im- 
poſſible, that any treaty negotiated at Great-Britain, 
would not have been the ſubje& of complaints on the 
part of France. So hoſtile was France to Great-Bri- 
tain that it would have objected to any treaty what- 
ever, and therefore thoſe who wiſhed to defeat any and 
every treaty, would endeayour to do fo anterior to 
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its ratification. With this view, the committee of 
public ſafety were anxious to poſſeſs a copy of the 
treaty which was reported to have been negotiated, 
and they requeſted Mr. Monroe to furniſh them with 

the treaty itſelf as ſoon as poſſible, declaring that it 
was the only means that would ſatisfy them concerning it. 
What right had the committee to make this re- 
queſt ? and why was it made in terms ſo full of in- 
{olence ? The forms of our conſtitution are well 
known in France, and conſequently, they knew 
that the treaty had not been ratified when they de- 
fired a copy. It was only for the purpoſe of enabling 
them to interfere with effect in our national con- 
tracts, that the demand was made. But they are 
not aſhamed to accompany this unwarrantable re- 
queſt, with a declaration that a ſight of the treaty 
alone would ſatisfy them ; in plainer words, that they 
would not believe any thing that Mr. Monroe our 
miniſter ſhould tell them on the ſubject. That Mr. 
Monroe ſhould be inſenſible to any inſults offered to 
his country by France; or that he ſhould yield to 
its demands however improper, they who know his 
blind and fanatical attachments will ſuppoſe poſ- 
ſible : But had he no feeling for his own honour, 
for his own 'reputation, when he was told by the 
Committee, and in writing too, that nothing but 
the treaty itſelf would ſatisfy them, or in other 
words, they ſhould not believe any thing he ſhould 
ſay concerning it? To this demand, encroaching 
on our rights of ſovereignty, and expreſſed in terms 
the moſt contemptnous, was no other anſwer to be 
given, than that he (Mr. Monroe) was then igno- 
rant of the particular ſtipulations of the treaty, but 
he begged leave to aſſure them, he would communicate 
the ſame to them as ſoon as he ſhould be informed? 
He ought to have told the Committee with manly 
candour, that the treaty could not be communicated 
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in its preſent unfiniſhed ſtate to the councils of any 
foreign nation; and he might have repeated what 
by order of his government he,had before told them, 
that no ſtipulation would be made inconſiſtent with 
the prior engagements of the United States to 
foreign nations; and he might have informed them 


on the authority of our envoy, that no ſuch ſtipula- 


tions had been made. 

The ex-minifter was not ſatisfied with giving this 
evidence of his tame, mean-ſpirited deportment 
towards the committee: He went further, and 
made an effort to comply with their inſolent and 
ill-intentioned requeft, by ſending a ſpecial meſſen- 

er to London for the treaty, even although he was 
informed by Mr. Jay, that it was improper to pub- 
liſh the treaty without the expreſs leave of govern- 
ment before it was ratified, and was offered a copy 
of the treaty in perfect confidence only. In his 
letter he tells Mr. Jay, that: he had promiſed to 
communicate the treaty to the committee, who as 
allies thought they were entitled to it, and ſaid nothing 
leſs would ſatisfy them; for which purpoſe he had 
ſent for it; 5 when this wiſe and ſteady ſtateſ- 
man abſolutely refuſed him a copy, for the very 
reaſon that induced the ex-miniſter to lend for it, 
the refuſal is taken ſorely at heart, and is the ſub- 
ject of various and inconſiſtent complaints to the 
Secretary of State. In his letter dated 17th March 
1795 he laments that he was not poſſeſſed of infor- 
mation that might be uſeful to our affairs in France 
and ſays, if the communication had been made to him, 
he ſhould have declared that on his own knowledge the 
treaty did not interfere with the prior engagements, 
but that being a mere project, ſubject to rejection &c. 
it ought not to be publiſhed ; and that this declara- 
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tion would have been ſatisfactory to the committee.“ 
To Mr. Jay, however, when he applied for the 
treaty, he ſaid that nothing leſs than the treaty it- 
ſelf would ſatisfy the committee; that he had pro- 
miſed it to them, and had ſent for it for their uſe; 
and he even added, that as allies they thought they 
had a right to it. 1 theſe inconſiſtencies, it 
is no wonder we find Mr. Monroe under conſtant 
embarraſſments. When Mr. Jay offered the treaty 
ro him in confidence, he refuſed to take it, ſaying 
it would not anſwer his ends, unleſs he could ſhew . 
it to the Committee; and that his promiſe to 
them required him to communicate it whenever 
it ſhould be in his power. It was then his own fault 
that he did not obtain, as che might have ob- 
tained, the treaty confidentially. It he had not 
been ſo kind and liberal in his promiſes, he would 
have got it, and on his own knowledge of it, he 
might have repreſented it truly to the Committee. 
It is true, when our Envoy was deſired to commu- 
nicate it, to enable Mr. Monroe. to perform this 
promiſe, he with great propriety abſolutely refuſed 
to do ſo, If he had complied, after he knew the 
deſign of the requeſt, he would have been equally 
culpable with Mr. Monroe. 
But the ex- miniſter affects to be perplexed rela- 
tive to. Mr. Jay's conduct, who after informing him 
that the treaty could not be publiſhed, offered to 
communicate the contents to him in confidence. 
This was perfectly conſiſtent and proper in our. 
Envoy, who no doubt ſuppoſed it might be - uſeful 
to our public affairs, that our miniſter at the French 
Republic ſhould confidentially know the ſituation 
of this country in relation to fo powerful a nation 
as Great-Britain; and who alſo believed it, was 
neither prudent nor neceſfary that our miniſter at 
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Paris ſhould communicate to the French Republic, 
whatever he knew concerning the United States. 
Another thing ſeems to the ex-miniſter very unac- 
countable, that Mr. Jay ſhould offer to him the 
treaty and then deny it. Let it be remembered, he 
offered it in confidence, and demied 1t after Mr. 
Monroe had ſtated that his engagements to the 
Committee required him to lay the treaty before 
them whenever he got it; ſo that it was impoſſible 
to communicate it confidentially. 

As allies, it is ſaid by the committee, they had a 
right to inſpect the treaty we were making with 
Great Britain. Did France ever exhibit to the 
Preſident of the United States any of her treaties, 
either before or after they were concluded? This 
idea ſo humiliating, does not appear to have been 
diſapproved, but even countenanced by our mint- 
ſter to the French Republic, in his letter to Mr. 
Tay, where he ſeems to urge it as a reaſon for let- 
ting him have the treaty for the committee. 

Diſappointed in getting a copy of the treaty from 
our envoy, he ſtill continued his exertions. When 
Major Pinckney was at Paris on his way to Madrid, 
our miniſter Monroe repreſented to him that France 
was inclined to give him every aid, if he would de- 
fire it, and would alſo ſatisfy the committee that 
they were not injured by the treaty negociated with 
Great Britain. 54; | | 

It was well known to Mr. Monroe, that nothing 
but a copy of the treaty (which he alſo knew was in 
poſſeſſion of Major Pinckney) would be ſatisfactory 
to the committee ; and therefore one of the condi- 
tions mentioned to Major Pinckney, on which the 
aid of France was to be expected, was the diſclo- 
ſure. of the Britiſh treaty to the committee. It is 
thus Mr. Pinckney underſtood the propoſition, and 
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with great propriety he too refuſed to ſhew the 
treaty to the Committee, or to aſk the aid of France 
in his negociation, Let me cite from Mr. Monroe's 
letter to the Secretary of State, of 14th June 1795, 
what he ſays on this ſubject: *“ Whillt here I pre- 
ſented to his (Major Pinckney) view what had 

aſſed between this Government and myſelf upon 
the ſubject of his miſſion, aſſuring him from what I 
had heard and ſeen, that I was of opinion, in coſe 
he would explain himſelf to the Committee upon that ſub- 
ject and expreſs a wiſh, they would give what aid they 
could conventently, in ſupport of his negociation ; ſatis- 
fying them at the ſame time, that they were not injured 
by Mr. Fay's treaty, they would do it, &c. Sc. Mr 
Pinckney was ſenſible of the benefit which the 
aid of this Republic would yield in his negpciation, 
and wiſhed it; but upon mature conſide ration he 
could not requeſt ſuch aid, without having pre- 


viouſly expoſed to its view Mr. Jay's treaty, and“ 


which he did not chuſe to do, for conſiderations 
delicacy forbade me to enquire into.“ 

'After theſe unavailing endeavours to obtain a 
copy of the treaty for the Committee of public 
ſafety, Mr. Monroe was obliged to acquielce, and 
to wait with patience till the Preſident and Senate 
ſhould act upon it, unadviſed by foreign councils, 
In endeayouring to defeat the final ſucceſs of the 
miſſion to London, every motive ſcemed to have 
concurred in influencing his conduct in this tranſ- 
action his perſonal diſlike to Mr. Jay, his devo- 


tion to France, his hatred of England, and above 


all, his love to himſelf; In this view, he has in- 


forged the public, that he very early foreſaw if 
the tgeaty ſhould be ratified, and not agreeable to 
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France, that he ſhould probably be recalled. If 
Mr. Monroe did foreſee this, (and his penetration 
on this point I am not inclined to call in queſtion) 
it is very evident that his ſelf-love, or rather his 
anxious deſtre to remain at Paris, would prompt 
him to do any thing that would prevent any treat 
with Great-Britain from being. fully confirmed— 
I ſay any treaty, becauſe it was well known to him 
that any treaty with that nation would; be diſa- 
greeable to the French Republic, and on this event 
he expected his continuance in office would de- 
pend. This foreſight which Mr. Monroe thought 
he poſſeſſed, and which has explained his ſolici- 
tude to get a copy of the treaty, will be a key 
to the ſequel of his diplomatic conduct. It was 
not altogether to ſerve Feance, that the Repre- 
ſentative of the United States deſcended to be the 
humble inſtrument of the Committee, but to pro- 
mote his own views—a thing not uncommon, 
among the men who appear molt devoted to the, 
will of foreign nations. ; 2 
SCIPIO. 


Noe. K. 


A fifch act of miſconduct in our late miniſter will 

attract attention, upon reading his pamphlet. He | 
encouraged the French republic in a. project to obtain y 
loan, from the United States, a, ſum. of money. to enable it 

to proſecute the war; a meaſure which he was not au- 
thoriſed to take, and which, would have incuitably 
drawn them from a ſtate of neutrality, and would 
- have rendered them the unhappy and humble de- 
pendents on the fortune and will of France. ; L 
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The Secretary of State, Mr. Randolph, in his 
letter of the 1oth June, 1794,* after obſcrving that 
the miſſion to London, if it ſhould fail, would tend 
to unite the people of the United States, uſes this 
conciſe and unequivocal language : © This may be 
briefly touched upon as the path of prudence with 
reſpect to ourſelves, and alſo with reſpect to France, 
ſince we are unable to give her aids of men or money. 

Theſe expreſſions. muſt be admitted to be plain 
enough to be underſtood by every body. Ye are 
unable to give ber aids of men or money, can have but 
one meaning. If this ſentiment of the executive 
had been ſpread over pages, it is poſſible, out of a 
multitude of words, ſome colour or ſubterfuge 
might have been found for palliating the part which 
Mr. Monroe acted when he encouraged, and even 
explained to the committee the outlines of a plan 
for obtaining a large ſum of money on loan from 
the United States to enable France to proſecute the 
war in Europe, which he thought they were able 
and willing to lend. On this occaſion we ſhall find 
him tranſgreſſing the limits of his inſtructions, and 
purſuing the object moſt dear to his heart, and 
never out of his view; the object of tacking the United 
States to the French republic. I am aware, thai the 
more cloſely Mr. Monroe ſhall have ſtuck to this 
principle, the more effectually he muſt have recom- 
mended himſclf to the democrats, or Jacobins, of 
America; yet, as I love juſtice, and wiſh not to 
derogate from his merits with this deſcription of his 
fellow-citizens, I ſhall not paſs without notice, this 
evidence of the laviſh ſpirit which generally marks 
his unprofitable or pernicious miniſtry, ; 

Relative to this ſubjeQ, Mr. Monroe, on the 

3oth November, 1794, wrote to the ſecretary of 
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ſtate a letter, of which the following are extracts: 
<« In the cloſe of this affair, I was invited by the 
diplomatic members of the committee of public 
ſatety, to a conference upon a new topic. I was 
informed it was their intention to preſs the war 
againſt England in particular, but that they were 
diſtreſſed for funds, and was aſked, could any aid 
be obtained from the United States. 7 told him J 
was ſatisfied, if it was in their power, it would be ren- 
dered ; that I poſſeſſed no power on the ſubject, and 
could only adviſe on the probability, &c. but with 
their permiſſion I would put on paper ſuch ideas as 
occurred to me in reſpect to that point, and up- 
on which I would afterwards more fully confer, 
ove” 

No other arrangement can well be made than 
that of lending money to France, if in our power; 
it being underſtood ſhe will ſecure, at the time of her 
own peace, the complete recognition of our rights 
from Britain and Spain, and which ſhe may caſily 
do, in my judgment, and without prolonging the 
war a moment on that account, SY 

After extolling the power and ſucceſſes of France, 

he adds, © In any event it will produce ſuch effect, 
that if America ſtrikes the blow her own intereſt 
dictates, and every other conſideration prompts, it 
muſt he deciſive; and if not ruinous to the fortunes 
of that proud and inſolent nation, will certainly pro- 
cure us the objects we have in view.” 

I will here put a few queſtions: When Mr. Mon- 
roe was told, in his inſtructions, * that the United 
States were unable to aid France with money,“ by 
what authority did he defire permiſſion to put his 
ideas on paper relative to a loan of money, and 
again to confer on that point? Why did he ſo forci- 
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bly encourage the Preſident to come into the mea- 
ſure of the loan? Why does the repreſentative of a 
nation neutral and deſirous to continue neutral, incite 
America to ſtrike a blow that might be ruinous to 
the fortunes of a great nation, with whom we were 
actually at peace, and at that moment actually ne- 
gociating, as he muſt have believed, a treaty of 
amity ? What was the blow which Mr. Monroe 
adviſed ? . 

If theſe matters require explanation, they will be 
found explained by his note to the Committee of 
public ſafety, of which the following are extracts.“ 

It is the wiſh of the French republic to obtain 
by loan a ſum of money from the United States of 
America, to enable it to proſecute the war. This 
is to be expected from three ſources; the general 
government, the ſtate government, and from in- 
dividuals, The French cauſe and the French na- 
tion are greatly, regarded in America, and I am per- 


Jſnaded ſome money may be obtained, and perheps a very 


reſpeftable ſum, from the three ſources above men- 
tioned. For this purpoſe, the miniſter ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs power to make loans from either of the above 
parties, and ta give ſuch ſecurity as the republic 
ſhall deem ſuitable, &c.“ Some account is given 
of our claims upon Great-Britain and Spain, and the 
note proceeds“ If the United States were aſſured 
that they would have no occaſion for their own re- 
ſources to ſupport a war againſt thoſe powers, it 
would of courſe be more 1n their power to lend them 
to the French Republic” &. The ſum which 
might be raiſed in America from the different ſour- 
ces above mentioned, upon an aſſurance of this kind, 
would in my judgment be conſiderable. In any 
event, however, I ſhall be happy to give the miniſter 
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about to depart, every information and aid in my power, 
in forwarding the object in view,” 
Though Mr. Monroe had been told in his inſtruc- 
tions that the United States could not aid France 
with money, here is a project for obtaining a ſum 
of money on loan, which he communicated in wri- 
ting to the Committee, and which he thought would 
be obtained, if we could be aſſured by France that 
we ſhould not need our reſources for vindicating our 
rights againſt Britain and Spain. The ſum contem- 
plated was four or five millions of dollars, and the 
plan of Mr. Monroe was that this ſum ſhould be 
advanced on loan if France would promiſe to fecure 
to us when it ſhould make peace, the navigation of 
the Miſſiſippi, the Weſtern Poſts, and would pro- 
tect us againſt the Algerines. In his letter of the 2d 
December 1794, to the Secretary of State, he 
writes concerning the loan in this manner. * I ſin- 
cerely wiſh we may aſſiſt them if poſſible, and which 
I preſume it will be, eſpecially if not compriſed 
in the war and which I think cannot be although we 
ſhould immediately wreſt from Britain and Spain the 
rights they have uſurped from us, &c. &c.. I am 
perſuaded the amount expected might be obtained 
by loan, and I am equally ſo that the people would 
cheerfully bear a tax, the produ& of which was to 
be applied in aid of the French Republic. Upon 
theſe topics I have only a right to conjecture, &c.* 

I will ſay no more upon this palpable diſregard of 
his inſtructions, and this direct counteraction of the 
pacific and neutral policy of the executive. The 
project, if it had been carried into effe&, would 
have delivered our country bound hand and foot, 
into the arms of the French Republic. We were 
to lend our money and were to truſt to France for 
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protection and for obtaining juſtice for us from Bri- 
tain and Spain at ſome future day, namely, when it 
ſhould make peace with thoſe nations. Thus if peace 
ſhould be defered ever ſo long, America was to con- 
tinue without compenſation for ſpoliation on our 
commerce, without the Weſtern Poſts, and without 
the navigation of the Miſſiſippi, and in the mean time 
was to put its reſources into the hands of France, and 
to confide its moſt eſſential intereſts, I might ſay 
its very being, to the power and will of the French 
Republic. | 

To recommend the project Mr. Monroe ſtated, 
that we might lend the money to France to proſecute 
the war; and remain at peace with all the belli- 
gerent nations. Is it poſſible that he could really 
entertain ſuch an opinion; or was he inſidiouſly in- 
tending to draw us into the war on the ſide of France. 


Surely Britain would not have beheld us affording to 


France a loan of money to carry on the war without 
reſenting a departure from neutrality ſo inſufferable; 
and if Ban ſhould have reſented it there muſt 
have been a rupture. Beſides how wreſt the Poſts 
from Great Britain without war? Being once invol- 
ved on the ſide of that inſatiable Republic, the 
blood and treaſures of our country would have been 
laviſhed, and never would it think that we did 
enough till Britain ſhould be added to her conquered. 
countries—from this moſt dangerous ſnare moſt. 
fortunately we. were ſnatched by the Britiſh treaty : 
After that was concluded, our miniſter and the com- 


mittee. deſiſted from pre ſſing the project, until it 


ſhould be known whether the treaty was rejected or 
not; for which meaſure Mr. Monroc's letters, 
ſtating the friendly diſp 


the ſtrongeſt inducements. Pf = 
In his juſtificatory letter of the 12th February 


1795, Writing. on this point he fays, © For at that 


1 


olfition of France, held out 
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time I had reaſon to believe that it (France) con- 
templated to take under its care and to provide for our 
protection againſt Algiers, for the expulſion of the 
Britiſh trom the Weſtern Poſts, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of our rights with Spain to the free navigation 
of the Miſſiſippi, to be executed in a mode we 
ſhould prefer, and upon terms perfectly eaſy to us; 
terms in ſhort, which ſought only the aid of our 
credit to obtain a loan from our own banks for 
an inconſiderable ſum * to be laid out in the 
purchaſe of proviſions within our own country, 
to be reim3urſed if poſſibly by themſelves, &c. Ge- 
nerous nation! kind and good ſouls! ſo bound- 
leſs is your benevolence you | would take under your 
care all the nations of the world. You would ad- 
miniſter juſtice and mercy among them all, without 
any earthly reward but the ſublime pleaſure of doing 
good. With you virtue is the rule of every action. 
Wich you thoſe terrible paſſions, avarice and am- 
bition, the ſcourges of the human race are only 
Known | in name. 

Theſe, or ſuch as theſe, may have been the i imagi- 
nations of our infatuated miniſter, when he contem- 
plated the United States under the protection and 
care of the Frepch Republic. At that period the 
example of Batavia had not been preſented to the 
world. It is here we may now behold in reality rhe 
miſerable, wretched and hopeleſs condition 'of a 
pgople under the domination of France. Drained 
of millions to ſupport the French armies, fru- 
gality and induſty baniſhed, commerce deſtroy- 
ed, all the uſeful employments of a peace efta- 
bliment, neglected or forbidden, we may there 
ſee a republic without a will, and its citizens 
without a power over their perſons or N 


* Five millions of dollars is the ſum dad in another 
place, by . men, * 
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There we may ſee the moſt deplorable flavery, pos 
litical and civil, Let this dreadful example be a 


warning. Let America hold faſt its reſources and 


remember always, they can be truſted no where but 
in the hands of Americans. 


SCIPIO. 


No. X. 

Relative to the ſum of money which it was 
propoſed that the United States ſhould lend to 
France to enable it to proſecute the war, it ſhould 
be remembered the project was encouraged by Mr, 
Monroe at a time when under no poſſible cir- 
cumſtances it could have been proper. The ne- 
gociation with Great-Britain was then pending. 
If it ſucceeded, peace with that nation would have 
been continued and the loan would have been a 


violation of neutrality not to be juſtified. If it failed, 


war with Great-Britain muſt have been the con- 
ſequence; and all our money and reſources would 
have been neceſſary *in our own hands. Why then 
did our Miniſter, though otherwiſe inſtructed by 
the Preſident, give a plan for obtaining the loan, 
promiſe his aid to the French miniſter, and write 
to the Secretary of State that the people would, 
in his opinion, cheerfully bear a tax that ſhould 
raiſe money for the French. He ought to have 
recolleted how thoſe who concurred with him in 
politics ever have been and are oppoſed to all plans 
of raiſing revenues to be applied to the ſupport 
of the general Government: how a certain claſs, 
called Antifederaliſts, Democrats, or Jacobins, com- 
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poſing the French faction, have laboured inceſſant- 
ly to render the adminiſtration of the government 
odious to the people, and with how much difficulty 
revenue laws have been paſſed for raiſing the 
monies neceſſary to diſcharge our revolution-debts, 
and to uphold the preſent ſyſtem of the Union, 
Recollecting theſe things, it is almoſt, but not 
quite, unaccountable that he ſhould have thought 
the people of the United States would have “paid 
a tax cheerfully to raiſe a ſum for the French Treaſury, 
relying on a mere promiſe of France to reimburſe the 
loan, if poſſible, at ſome future day.“ Did he really 
believe the people would pay taxes for France 
more cheerfully than for themſelves, or was it the 
phrenzy of a diſtembered mind? He could not, in 
in ſober ſenſe have believed it. His countrymen 
were never nor are they yet diſpoſed to be tribu- 
tary to the French Republic or to any foreign 
nation in the Univerſe, It is true their patience 
under the many injurics and indignities which have 
been accumulated on them, has been wonderful. 
If it has been miſinterpreted for-puſillanimity, or for 
exceſſive fondneſs for the French Republic, the 
deluſion cannot much longer remain: and when it 
ſhall be removed, and the rulers in France ſhall 
learn by experience the real temper of the country, 
and feel its courage, they will view with contempt 
the men who, having deceived and diſappointed 
them, at length produced a laſting ſeparation be- 
tween the two nations; the men who, fruſtrated in 
the ſcheme of tacking the United States as a province to 
the French Republic, for their ſelfiſh purpoſes of am- 
bition or | avarice, ſhall, if thought of at all in 
America, be thought of with abhorrencde. 
The documents publiſhed by Mr. Monroe, as 
well as his own narration of his miniſtry, furniſh 
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another inſtance in which his conduct appears 
highly cenſurable. Ve neglected for a long time to ſtate 
and urge with fincerity and prudence to the Directory 
of France, the arguments of the Executive with which 
he had been furniſhed, proving that the treaty with 
Great- Britain was not inconſi//ent with our neutrality to 
France, and did not proceed from any motives unfriendly 
to France, as had been wicked!ly miſrepreſented un both 
des the Atlantic. 

There is a ſort of people who are indebted for 
the notice whick the public has beſtowed on them, 
principally to the malignant hatred which they 
have uniformly declared againſt Great-Britain. A 
perſon of this deſcription cannot be expected to be 
reconciled to our treaty with that nation, becauſe 
that inſtrument not only prevented a war with that 
nation, but is hkely long to prevent one. Mr. 
Mohroe, I am ſure, will glory in the reputation of 
hating Britain, and loving France, which he has taken 
ſo much pains to acquire. I mention this as it 
will ſerve to explain the line of conduct, which 
the Documents prove he obſerved upon the ſubject 
of the Britiſh treaty, and when it is remembered 
that he hated Britain even with Gallic hatred, it 
muſt have been natural ro him to entertain a cor- 
dial -wiſh that the treaty ſhould excite the reſent- 
ments of France, and by ſome means or other 
be defeated or annulled. Beſides, he has informed 
the community that he fore ſaw in the ſpring, 1795, 
if the treaty was ratified he would probably be 
recalled, ſo that the treaty muſt have been pecu- 
liarly odious to him for this expected conſequence.“ 

For ſubſtantiating this charge of miſcondutt, it 
is neceſſary to refer to the documents. Mr. Mon- 
roe, in his letter to the Secretary of State, dated 17th- 
Auguſt, 1795, which is the firſt he wrote_atter the 
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treaty was known at Paris, informed the Secretary, 
that within a few days paſt, Philadelphia papers 
were received as late as the 3d of July, containing 
Mr. Jay's treaty, together with ſuch proceedings of 
the Senate upon it as were then publiſhed, &c. Of 
late I have. heard nothing from the Committee un this 
ſuvjet, nor, do I expect to hear any thing from that 
body upon it, let the impreſſion be what it may, other- 
wiſe than in reply to ſuch communication as may make 
thereon, and reſpecting which, it may be proper to 
add, that I ſball take no ſtep without you particular 
inſtruftion.”” | 

In the ſame letter he ſays, „As I have had no 
communication with this government upon the 
ſubject of this treaty ſince its contents were known, 
it is of courſe impoſſible for me to ſay what the 
impreſſion it has made is. It is caſy for you with 
the lights you have, to form a correct opinion upon 
that point in Philadelphia”. He afterwards men- 
tioned that he heard an objection was made by 
many to that part of the 18th article which re- 
lated to proviſions; and this is the only objection 
it appears had then been brought forward.“ 

What I have quoted of this letter ſhould never be 
forgotten. 1ſt. It proves by his own acknowledge- 
ment * that he did not expect to hear from the 
Committee but © zx reply to ſuch communications 
as he ſhould make reſpecting the treaty,” and yet 
he has offered to juſtify his ſilence on this ſubject, 
by ſaying © he deemed it improper to make any 
communications to the directory, till they preſented 
their complaints.” 2dly. That at the firſt appear- 
ance of the treaty, no objection was made except 
relative to one article, which in practice has not 
been detrimental to either France or the United 
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States, and is not therefore. complained of by any 
body at this day.—3dly. That here were lights at 
Philadelphia by which Mr. Randolph might diſcover 
how the treaty would be received at Paris: In 
other words, that whatever objections ſhould be 
made by the French faction here, * be expected 
to be made in France. 


On the 10th of September 1795, he again wrote 


to the Secretary of State, and recommended if any 
further negociation ſhould be neceſſary with Great 
Britain, that the perſon employed ſhould poſſeſs 
the confidence of France, and ſhould carry on 
the negociation where the Freuth ſhould be negotiating 
on peace, either at Paris or Baſle. Further, he pointed 
out the way of engaging the zeal of the French 
Republic by adopting the project of a loan, by 
attacking Canada and fitting out privateers. It 
cannot eſcape. notice, on reading this letter, how 
anxious our miniſter was that all further negoti- 
ation with Britain ſhould be conducted by us under 
the eye of France, In this letter no mention. is 
made that he had heard any complaints againſt the 
treaty—* nor does his next letter, dated 4th October, 
contain any idea concerning the treaty—F. _ 
On the 20th October 1795, Mr. Monroe ac- 


knowledged' the receipt of ſeveral letters from the. 


Secretazy of State, dated 29h May, 1ſt and 7th 
June, 2d, $th, 14th, 21ſt, 2gth, and 3oth, July. 


Several a theſe letters related to the Britiſh treaty, 


particularly that of the 1ſt June, which 1s very 
lengthy, (conſiſting of 26 pages of the book) and 


contained the moſt ample information and moſt co- 
pious arguments relative to the, conduct of the 


United States in making the treaty; and that of 


14th July, accompanying his correſpondence with. 
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Mr. Adet. They vere intended to enable our 


| miniſter to anſwer all the objections that might 


be ſuggeſted or made by France relative to that 
treaty. On the 26th October, he was therefore 
fully inſtructed by the Preſident how he was to 
act, and he promiſed to pay attention to thoſe 
letters. But even at this period, the following ex- 
tract from his letter of the 20th October 1795, 
no complaints had been made againſt the treaty. 
« For the /preſent, however, permit me to add, 


that as yet no complaint has been made to me 


againſt the treaty ; nor have I heard any thing from 
the Committee on the ſubject ſince the application 
requeſting information, in what light they were to 
view the reports concerning it, and which was 
made ſoon after the treaty was concluded,“ that is 
to fay in December 1794. 
On the 12th September 1795, the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Pickering, wrote a letter explaining 
to Mr. Monroe the propriety of the Britiſh treaty, 
the meaning of the particular ſtipulations, rhe mo- 
tives which induced it, and its expected operation— 
which letter Mr. Monroe anſwered on the 6th De- 
cember following. In his anſwer is to be found 
this paragraph“ The effect which this incident 
roduced in the councils of this country through 
its ſeveral ſtages, may be traced in my former 
communications, to which I beg leave to refer 
you. To theſe I have nothing material new to add. 
Symptoms of diſcontent it is true, are ſtill ſeen; 
but whether they will aſſume an aſpect more un- 
pleaſant, I know not: If they do, or any thing 
occurs of ſufficient importance to merit your atten- 
tion, [ will certainly appriſe you of it, and without 
delay.” e 53 1 
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Upon this letter it may be obſerved, that the 
effects of the treaty up to that time upon the 
French councils, were to be traced in his former 
letters. Theſe I have ſhortly ſtated ; ſo that tor 
upwards of a year, the treaty. had excited no. diſ- 
contents that Mr. Monroe deemed, as his correſpon- 
dence ſtates, to be of any conſequence. When 
they began to appear, he was fully furniſhed by the 
Executive with the means of ſatisfying, or ar leaſt 
of endeavouring to ſatisfy the Directory of France; 
for at this period the Directory had gone into office. 
We are therefore to examine the conduct of our 
miniſter from December 1795, till his recall in 
Auguſt 1796—For it is during this ſpace that he 
is moſt particularly chargeable with negle& of 
duty, or of a wilful diſregard of the wiſhes of the 
Executive reſpecting the Britiſh treaty. 


SCIPIO. 


No. XI. 


It has been fully eſtabliſhed by the letters of Mr. 
Monroe, that ſo late as December 1795, no com- 
plaint had been made to him by the ruling powers 
of France, though the treaty had been known and 
publiſhed in the papers at Paris from the middle of 
Auguſt to that time; a ſpace of almoſt four months. 
Hence it may be inferred that the ſuſpicions which 


at firft were entertained againſt the treaty, vaniſhed 
ſo ſon as it was inſpected ;\ and that the Directory 


ſaw in it no cauſe or diſſatisfaction, and probably 
never would have made it a ſubject of uneafineſs, 


but for the ſuggeſtions of Americans. If an enqui- 


ry is made, how, and by what means, the French 
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Republic has been induced of late, to view the treaty 
in a different light; and to hold it forth as the oſten- 
ſible cauſe of that ſyſtem of injury and depredation 
which is carried on againſt American commerce, 
nothing can be more caſily anſwered, 

In a poſtſcript to Mr. Monroe's letter of the 5th 
November 1795, he informed the Secretary of 
State as follows: © Mr. Fauchet is lately arrived, 
and as he appears to be extremely diſſatisfied with 
Mr. Jay's treaty with Great Britain; and is appa- 
rently well received by his government, I doubt 
not his communications on that head will be attend- 
ed ro.” This miniſter of the French Republic, 
carried with him from America, a thorough know- 
of the oppoſition which had been excited againſt the 
treaty, by the matchleſs induſtry of the partizans of 
France, in every corner of our country. Never 
was an inftrument fo miſrepreſented and ſo ſlander- 
ed. Some men were ſo impudent as to ſay, that the. 
treaty contained any and every thing that occured to 
their immagination, which might render it odious. 
All the paſſions of America were engaged, and its 
reaſon ſeemed for a moment to have been loſt: 
With the impreſſion which theſe occurrences ocea- 
ſioned, Mr. Fauchet returned to France. Beſides, 
during his reſidence here, he had made a perſonal 
acquaintance with many leading characters, and eſ- 
pecially with thoſe, who now are moſt diſtinguiſhed 
in the fallen faction. He was poſſeſſed with all the 
objections which the advocates for France in our 
national councils had been able to invent: He was 
poſſeſſed with the reaſons, if ſuch they deſerve to 
be called, which ſenators Burr and Tazewell had 

taken care to ſpread upon the journals of the Senate 
in ſupport of their reſpective motions to withold the 
conſent of the Senate, from ratifying the treaty. 
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Thus informed, thus fortified, thus ſuſtained he 
would repreſent in the ſtrongeſt colours, the unhap- 
y diviſions which pervaded the community; and 
when the Directory found, that there were Ameri- 
cans in number conſiderable, and in talents and ad- 
dreſs influential, who. were purſuing with zeal and 
union, a plan to defeat the treaty with Great Britain, 
and to promote a quarrel with that nation; it was 
natural, 1t, was unavoidable that they ſhould, with 
at leaſt equal zeal come forward, and taking their 
party by the hand, ſhould repeat every objection 
which had been made on this ſide the Atlantic: 


And ſo they did. Was it to be expected that the 


Directory would deſert the French party here on 
any occaſion? Was it to be ſuppoſed they would 
deſert the party, while it was uſing every exertion 
to fruſtrate the treaty, by claiming and exerciſing the 
right to refuſe the neceſſary appropriations? Well 
did Mr. Monroe - obſerve to Secretary Randolph 
ce it is as eaſy for you, with the lights you have, co 
form a correct opinioa upon that point (meaning the 
impreſſion made by the treaty in France) in Phila- 
delphia, as for me to do it here.“ It is a lament- 
able and undeniable truth that, there has been, and 
is a perfect concert of action, between the French 
party here, and the ruling power of France. This 
is the radical ſource of the embarraſſments, 
which have occurred in the adminiſtration of 
our public affairs. The faction (which thanks 
to God has declined to a junto), has had the 
prudence to agree in their meaſures, and what- 
ever they have been, they have been abetted 
and aſſiſted by the French Republic. It is by this 


policy, which France perfectly underſtands, and 


will never neglect, that ſne has added ſo largely to 
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4 her territory during the preſent war: and it is this 
: | policy which ſhe may be expected to purſue with 
& unremitted aſſiduity, during the troubles which now 
4 threatens the peace of the United States. Againſt 
| theſe exertions of France, America muſt oppoſe a 
juſt ſenſe of her own dignity. She muſt exclude 
from her councils, thole falthleſs men, who, whether 
the dupes or the guides of foreign politics, no lon- 
ger deſerve her confidence; and muſt defend her 
injured rights with the ſpirit of a free, ſovereign 
and independent nation. A ſtate of public affairs is 
near, or rather is come, when cement is neceſſary 
to preſerve the union. If a certain party have a 
diſtinct object, which I hope they have not, it is a 
ſeparation of the ſtates; when the ſouthern part is 
to be put under the care and protection of the 
French Republic. It is hither their regular and un- 
ceaſing courſe of political action has tended. From 
à lot ſo diſaſtrous, the Lord lave thole ſtates, 
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It was not my intention to remark on any incon- 
ſiſtencies which might appear to me between Mr. 
Monroe's narrative ſince his recall, and his letters 
written at Paris: There is one, however, I muſt 
notice. In his narrative written in 1797 after his 
recall he has ventured to repreſent that, “ the 
poſſeſſion of the treaty enabied the French govern- 
ment to judge for itſelf upon all the points which 

it involved; and that the effect was not an equi- 
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vocal one for there did not appear to be a deſerip 
tion of perſons not in the intereſt of the coaleſced 
owers, who did not openly and ſeverely cenſure 


it.”* In a following page he has ſtated that, the 
appearance of the treaty excited the general diſ- 
guſt of France againſt the American government 
which was now diminiſhed by the oppoſition which 
the American people made to the treaty.” Already 
I have cited his letter of 17ch Auguſt, written ſoon 
after the treaty appeared at Paris; and his letter 
of 20th October, which expreſsly contradict this 
repreſentation. If, however, it 1s to be believed 
that Mr. Monroe has more truly ſtated the im- 
preſſions of France, at the ſight of the treaty in 
his narrative of 1797 than in his letters of 1795, it 
will follow that he will appear in a more culpable 
light than I have been diſpoſed to view him. It will 
rove that he ſo much the longer neglected thoſe 
friendly explanations which it was his duty to 
have offered reſpecting the treaty. From his cor- 
reſpondence it -appears that not only after the 
treaty appeared ar Paris, but even after he had 
received in October 1795 the inſtructions of the 
Preſident, he did not ſolicit an audience of the 
Directory on this ſubject till the 5th March 1796, 
a ſpace of fifteen months from the concluſion of 
the treaty and about ſeven months after it had 
been publiſhed in Paris, and four months after he 
had received the copious comments on the treaty, 
from the Secretary of State, contained in his letter 
of June, and the anſwer to Mr. Adet's objections. 
Nor did Mr. Monroe deſire an audience before. 
he. had been told by the miniſter of foreign af- 
fairs that, the directory had made up its mind how 
to act concerning the treaty. That he ſhould 
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have been an indifferent ſpectator to the diſcon- 
tented feelings of France before, and while it was 
coming to a mature determination, and ſhould, 
immediately after he was informed that ſuch a de- 
termination was taken, requeſt an audience of the 
Directory on the ſubject; muſt be admitted to be 
ſtrong evidence, not only of negligence but of in- 
capacity. Let it be noted that, neither his letter 
of 22d December 1795, nor that of 26th January 
1796, contained a word on the treaty. 

In his letter of 16th February 1796, he has in- 
formed the Secretary of Stare, that he had called 
the day before, on the miniſter of foreign affairs 
to repreſent the diſtreſſes of ſeveral of his country- 
men, but before he was allowed to enter on the 
ſubject, his attention was called to the treaty, by 
the miniſter of foreign affairs, who obſerved ** the 
Directory had at length made up its mind, how to 
act concerning our treaty with England,; that it con- 
ſidered the alliance between us as ceafing to exiſt, 
from the moment the treaty was ratified; and had, 
or ſhould appoint an envoy extraordinary, to re- 
preſent the ſame to our government, &c. that he 
ſhould hand to me an official note on this ſubject, 
being ordered to do ſo by the Directory.“ &c. 
Mr. Monroe further confirmed that as no ſpecific 
objection was made, he could make no ſpecific re- 
ply: That he expreſſed his aſtoniſhment ar the 
meaſure propoſed, inculcated the propriety of can- 
dour in diſcuſſing the treaty ; and intended to de- 
mand an audience, for the purpoſe of diverting 
France from the meaſure. 

On the 20th of February he wrote that, he had 
aſked and obtained a conference with the miniſter 
of foreign affairs, concerning the miſſion of an 
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Envoy to America; that he had remonſtrated 
againſt the meaſure, and had declared that he was 


always ready to enter into explanations relative to 


the treaty, * when required, and would do it with 
pleaſure ;*” to which the miniſter rephed that, France 
had much cauſe of complaint againſt us, indepen- 
dentiy of our treaty with England, but that by this 
treaty, ours with them was annihilated; but ad- 
mitted that the objections to the miſſion of an 
Envoy to America, which had been urged, had 
much force in them, and ſhould be conſidered. It 
is added in this letter that he (Mr Monroe) ex- 
pected he might be called on for explanations of 
the treaty, in which caſe he ſhould avail himſelf in 
the beſt manner of the communications he had re- 
ceived from the department of Stare. 

The plan of ſending an Envoy 40 America was 
laid aſide and, whether the oppoſition of Mr. Mon- 
roe to this meaſure was judicious or not, I will 
not venture to decide. It is probable however, it 
would not have made things worſe with this coun- 
try than we now find them; and our explanations 
and arguments would have been as ably urged in 
Philadelphia as any where elſe. But if Mr. Monrce 


had already been guilty of unwarrantable neghgence 


in permitting the directory to make up its mind 
without any previous diſcuſſion, or repreſentation 
of the treaty in our behalf, this negligence became 
inexcuſable and fatal, by his ſubſequent conduct. 
Inſtead of telling the miniſter of foreign affairs, he 
was ready when required by the French Republic, 
to give explanations on this ſubject ; he ought to 
have ſent him immediately, a written communi» 
cation, embracing every particular which he had 
heard, or believed might have occaſioned any diſ- 
ſatisfaction, Let it be remembered, Mr. Monroe 
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in his letter of the 17th Auguſt 1795 had told the 
Preſident he expected 70 hear no complaints, unleſs in 
reply to his repreſentations. With this opinion, if Mr. 
Monroe believed that France was well ſatisfied 
with the United States, it would have been proper 
to obſerve ſilence on the treaty: but if he was 
acquainted with its diſcontent, and found it from 
time to time encreaſing, as the documents prove, 
or as he acknowledges in his narrative; and if he 
believed the French Republic would not expreſs 
to him any ſentiments on that ſubject, but in reply 


to his obſervations, he was bound in duty to commence 


an explanation. If this could not be done ver- 
bally, it ſhould have been put in writing which 
it wes not in the power of the French cabinet to 
prevent. There was no other way for endeavour- 
ing to remove the uneaſineſs of France, but by 
actually commencing the diſcuſſion on his part, and 
not merely by declaring his willingneſs to enter upon 
it, This would have been executing the expecta- 
tions of the Executive, whoſe anxious and unceal- 
ing wiſh to preſerve harmony between the two 
countries had been on all occaſions teſtified to him. 
IH theſe endeavours had been unſucceſsful, though - 
it would have been the ſource of infinite regret, it 
would have afforded a conſolatory reflection, that 
every thing had been done that was poſſible to ob- 
tain ſucceis. He ought not ſo long to have re- 
mained in Paris, a paſſive witneſs to the growing 
diſcontent of France, without making ſome exer- 
tion to diminiſh or remove it. All the remedies 
which the Executive could ſupply, were in his 
hands, and certainly he ought to have tried their 
efficacy in due ſeaſon, and not have deferred their 
application till the - diſeaſe had probably become 
incurable. 
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Ic is true that in March Mr. Monroe did de- 
mand an audience of the Directory, which was 
granted. That having demanded the audience, 
he was obliged to open the conference, that the 
reſult was that they ordered their miniſter of fo- 
reign affairs to ſend a note of their complaints to 
the American miniſter, which was done ſoon after- 
wards, and to which Mr. Monroe returned an 
anſwer. But all this was entirely out of ſcaſon—it 
was a month after the Directory had determined 
of their courſe of conduct as they had expreſsly 
informed him. 

I will not fay that any thing that Mr. Monroe 
could have done, would have diverted France from 
her preſent offenſive and unjuſt ſyſtem. The people 
of the United States are deſcendants from the 
Britiſh, and though ſeparate and independent in 
government, yet ſpeaking the ſame language, alike 


in manners, connected by. commerce, and profeſſing 


the chriſtian religion, the French are led to con- 
template us as Engliſhmen, and from their hatred 
to England, are not ſparing of their injuries to 
us. But ſurely Mr. Monroe ought to have ½%d his 
endeavours, with vigilance, conſtancy and ſincerity; 
and he ſhould have uſed them in due ſeaſon, and 
with his utmoſt ability, to correct the erroneous 
opinzons and to diſſipate the unfavourable prejudices 
which the treaty might have excited. From the 
Executive he had in due time received the fulleſt 
directions, and had been not only reminded how to 
regulate his future conduct, but had been reproved 
for ſome inſtances of his miſconduct, fo early 
as the 23d November, 1795. 
State wrote him a ſhort letter of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract. © I write now merely to 
acknowledge the rect ipt of your ſeveral letters 


T he Secretary of + 
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numbered 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. You will ſee-an 
anſwer to the laſt has been anticipated by a lon 

lerter from me dated in September, on the ſubject 
of the treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. By that letter you will underſtand, that the 
ideas you have detailed, are quite foreign to the views 
of the Government of the United States. Even this 
did not ſtimulate him to action, but it was re- 
ſerved for the miniſter of foreign affairs to rouſe 
him from his lethargy, by telling him poſitively 
that France had at length made up its mind how 
to act concerning the Britiſh treaty. After this 
period it might have been foreſeen that his repre- 
ſentations would be unavailing, and ſo they were. 
The proper ſeaſon had paſſed by, unimproved, and 
it was never to be recalled. The diſcontent of 
France was grown to maturity, and what might 
have been only a tranſient prejudice, was become 
a fixed opinion. 


SCIPIO. 


No. XIII. 


It would be neither uſeful nor entertaining to 
remark on the communications. which paſſed be- 
tween our miniſter and the directory, relative to the 
Britiſh treaty, after they had told him they had made up 
their mind how to act. He ſeems to have been afraid 
to repreſent the ſentiments of the Executive on this 
ſubject; apprehending they might be. diſagreeable 
to the directory, and make them ſuſpect his per- 
ſonal devotion to their will, which on ſo many oc- 
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eaſions he had manifeſted. By this timidity, he 
muſt have contributed to alarm their jealouſy, and 
not to appeaſe it. While he pretended to juſtify 
and ſupport the Executive in reſpect to the treaty, 
he appears to have diſtruſted the goodneſs of his 
cauſe, and by this diffidence to have animated the 
diſcontent of France. I ſhall paſs over the uncer- 
tainties, contrarieties and idle conjectures to be 
found in his letters to the Secretary of State, They 
may have been meant to keep the mind of the Pre- 
ſident in anxious and painful ſuſpenſe, or they may 
have been defigned to leave the ex-miniſter at full 
liberty, at a future day, to join in ſupporting that 
nation in demanding an abrogation of the treaty 
with Britain. If he has ſo dubiouſly, fo jeſuitically, 
ſo infincerely defended the meaſures of America in 
relation to foreign nations, and particularly the trea- 
ty with Britain, that he. can now, without inconſiſ- 
tency advocate the proceedings of France; all men 
muſt agree, he has been the unfaithful repreſenta- 
tive of the United States, Will any perſon doubt 
after reading Mr. Monroe's pamphlet, on which 
ſide he now ſtands in the controverſy between 
France and his native country. He has avowed hig 
object in his publication to be, to denounce the Ex- 
ecutive for what he calls injuſtice and perfidy to- 
wards France. He has recapitulated no leſs than 
fourteen charges to make good his 'denunciation, 
running over a period of ſeveral years which em- 
braces the whole ſpace of his miniſtry at Paris. Is 
it poſſible that Mr. Monroe could have truly and 
cordially endeavotred to fulfil the views of the Pre- 


iident as the miniſter of the United States to the 


French republic, if he differed from him in ſenti- 
ment, and diſapproved of his meaſures or ſuſpect- 
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6669 
remained more than two years in a miniſtry ſubje& 
to the direction of the Preſident, and for aught that 
appears, would have willingly remained for ever if 
in his power; and that when he has been recalled, 
he has written a book of accuſations againſt his em- 


ployer, in which he endeavours to prove that, re- 
lative*to France, the Executive has been either un- 


wiſe, or unjuſt, or diſhonourable, and has furniſh- 


ed juſt cauſe for the complaints of that nation ? 
After this, is it ſurpriſing that citizen Barras, Pre- 
fident of tae directory, in the valedictory delivered 
to Mr. Monroe at his taking leave of France, 
ſhould have taken that occaſion to pronounce an 
in vective againſt our Preſident, and an eulogy on 
our miniſter ? Did not this demonſtrate that the 
directory believed the ſentiments of the miniſter 
and of the Preſident to be at variance, and that 
the former had been fubſervient to the views of 
France ? Elfe, why were the directory diſpoſed ro 
permit Mr. Monroe always to remain in his mini- 
ſtry, why have they refuled, not only to receive, 
but even to hear his ſucceſſor, Gen. Pinckney, than 
whom, no American truly attached to the good of 
his country, could be lefs exceptionable—why, at 
this moment have our three envoys been ſo long 
delayed, or perhaps ſent back without an audience ? 
To them no perſonal objection has been, or can be 
made. The only anſwer that occurs to me, to theſe 
queſtions is, that France, having ſo long been 1n- 
dulged with a miniſter more uteful to it, than to 
America; a miniſter who did every thing to inſpire 
the directory with confidence in him, but nothing 
to inſpire them with confidence in the Executive, a 
miniſter who recommended himſelf to that, in pro- 
portion as he diſregarded the intereſts of this go- 
vernment, was diſpleaſed at his recall, and may 
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have taken up the opinion that ſhe is intitled to 
have at all times a miniſter from America, equally 
condeſcending, obſcquious and ſubmiſſive. In the 
preſent diſagreement between the two nations, if 
an argument more forcible than the reſt to ſupport 
the act of the Executive in removing this miniſter 
was fought for, the panegyric of citizen Barras on 
our miniſter's conduct would furniſh it. ; 

To confirm the ſtatement, which I have made 
of Mr. Monroe's negligence reſpecting the Britiſh 
treaty, I muſt preſent to the public an extract from 
the letter of the ſecretary of ſtate to him, dated 
13th June, 1795. It is as follows: © Bur the prin- 
cipal matter which now demands attention 1s what 
concerns. the late treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Of the views of the government of the United 
States on this ſubject, you have long ſince been 
poſſeſſed as well before as ſubſequent to its ratifica- 
tion. Theſe views were communicated to you for 


the ſole purpoſe of furniſhing you with rhe means. 


of removing objections and diſpelling jealouſies. 
By your own repreſentations both objections and 
jealouſies exiſted. It has been therefore a matter 
of no ſmall ſurprize to the Preſident, that during ſo 
long a period you contented yourſelf merely with 
having thoſe means in your poſſeſſion without ap- 
plying them to the object for which they were 
tranſmitted, I 

« As early as October laſt you predicted that if 
Mr. Jay's treaty ſhould be ratified, it would excite 
great diſcontent in France. Early in November 
you mentioned the arrival of Mr. Fauchet extreme- 
ly diſſatisfied with the treaty ; adding that he was 
well received and would therefore be attended to. 
On the 6th December you acknowledge the re- 
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ceipt of my letter of September 12th, written ſub- 

ſequently to the ratification of the treaty, to repeat 
and further explain the principles and views of the 
government. concerning it. Mr. Adet's objections 
to the treaty and their refutation accompanied my 
letter. And with ſuch means in your hands, means 
amply ſufficient to vindicate the conduct of the 
United States, nor leſs regret than ſurprize is exci- 
ted that no attempt was. made to apply them to 
the highly important uſe for which they were ſent. 
Although you anticipated diſcontents, although the 
ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared, although theſe 
ſymptoms unattended to and unallayed might in- 
creaſe to an inflammation, and Mr. Fauchets arri- 
val with all his diſſatisfaction and prejudices about 
him would aſſuredly add to the irritation; yet you 
were ſilent and inactive, until on the 1 «th February 
you were alarmed by the project of the Directory 
accidentally communicated to you by the miniſter 
of foreign affairs of ſending to this country an en- 
voy extraordinary to repreſent to our government 
their deciſion concerning the rreaty with Great Bri- 
tain, “that they conſidered the treaty of alliance 
between us as ceaſing to exiſt from the moment 
the treaty was ratified.” Your letter of the 20th 
of the ſame month, deſcribes your ſecond interview 
with the miniſter on the proje& of ſending an en- 
voy extraordinary, and the. reaſons you urged to 
diſſuade them from it, were certainly very cogent. 
Your letter of the 1oth March, informs us the 
project was laid aſide, and your letter of the 25th. 


Of March, that you had an audience of the Directory 


on the ſubject, and that they had agreed to 
ſuſpend their propoſed extraordinary miſſion, un- 
til the points in queſtion ſhould be diſcuſſed be- 
rween you and the miniſter for foreign affairs. 


(59). 


The reſult of this audience appears ſatisfactory, and from 
the good effect produced by the partial explanations then 


given, may be calculated the happy conſequences of the 


full communications which might have been made, and 
which for ſo long a time you had poſſeſſed the means of 
making, in vindication of the government you repreſent. 
That theſe were not made, that. they had not been made 
even ſo late as the 25th of March, is again to be ex- 
tremely regretted, becauſe the juſtice the honour and the 
faith of our country, were queſtioned, and conſequently 
their moſt important intereſts were at ſtake. * This 
document ſhall cloſe the illuſtration of this inſtance 
of Mr. Monroe's miſconductIn juſtifying himſelf, 
it 1s true he has ſtated that he conceived it moſt 
prudent, to obſerve ſilence on this topic, which he 
terms remaining on the defenſive : but in a caſe like 


this, what ſort of defence was ſilence? Did ſilence 


diſpel jealouſies? Did filence efface the miſconcep- 
tions Which had been produced by the wicked miſ- 
repreſentations of the treaty, ſo induſtriouſly in- 


vented, and reiterated on this ſide the water, by the 


French faction? Did filence vindicate the juſtice 
and honour of America, from the vile aſpertions 
thrown on both, not only by ſome of our citizens, 
but even by members of our legiſlative bodies ? 
Did filence vindicate the executive from the infinite 


calumnies which were circulated by the editor of 
the Aurora, the confidential friend and correſpondent of 


citizen Monroe ? Or was not filence the part which 
by the French faction, was preſcribed to him to 
act, as beſt calculated to weaken and embarraſs the 
adminiſtration of our own government and to pro- 
more their turbulent and vicious projects. 5 

" | SCIPIO. 
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No. XIV. 


Wahoever ſhall be at the trouble of reading the 
documents which Mr. Monroe has annexed to his 
pamphlet, and cauſed to be publiſhed by his con- 
fidential friend Bache, will learn from them whe- 
ther, the various inſtances of miſconduct which have 


been the ſubject of my obſervations are not fully 


ſubſtantiated. Let them be repeated: 

iſt. It appears that he did miſrepreſent to the 
Committee of Public Safety, that he was not au- 
thorized by the Preſident to complain of the de- 
cree of the French Republic, derogatory of our 
treaty with France, which would naturally make 
an impreſſion that the Executive either neglected 
the rights and intereſts of the citizens of the United 
States or were afraid to complain of the injuries 
and ſpoliations done to their perſons and property; 
an impreſſion no leſs diſhonourable to the Preſident, 
than miſchievous to our commercial fello v citizens. 

2d. It appears that he did of his own head 
inform the Committee, if a departure from the 
treaty was found on experience advantageous to 
France „his government and the people in general 
of his country, would bear with it not only with 
patience but with pleaſure,” by which abject and 
unauthorized declaration he has in ſome meaſure 
contributed to bring on our commerce, the ruinous 
ſyſtem of depredation under which it has been, 


and now 1s ſuffering. 


3d. It appears that he did miſrepreſent the 
miſſion of Mr. Jay when he aſſerted that it was 
limited excluſively, to two objects, the delivery of 
the weſtern poſts, and compenſation for injuries 


3 


to our commerce, by which means he laid the 
foundation for certain diſappointments and diſſatis- 
faction on the part of France, with whatever treaty 
might be made between this country and Great 
Britain. 

4th. It appears that he did contrary to his 
duty, promiſed to communicate to the Committee 
the treaty negociated by Mr. Jay fo ſoon as it 
was in his power, and did endeavour to obtain a 
copy for that purpoſe before it could have been 
laid before the Preſident. of the United States, 
by ſending a ſpecial meſſenger to London for 
It. | 

sth. It appears that he did encourage the 
project of a loan of a conſiderable ſum of money 
to be advanced on the credit of the United States, 
to enable France to proſecute the preſent wax, 


relying on the promiſe of France to reimburſe 


it if it ſhould he at a future day able; a meaſure 
incompatible with the continuance of our ſtate of 
neutrality, which was the courſe that the Executive 
had determined, with the approbation of America 
to purſue ; a meaſure, that, by depriving the United 
States of their own reſources when moſt wanted, 
would have made them completely dependent on 
the fortune and will of France. 

6th. It appears that he did negleft to ule, 
ſcaſonably and diligently, the means put in his 
power by the Preſident for explaining his conduct 
relative to the Britiſh treaty, and for diſpelling 
the prejudices and obviating the diſcontent which, 


2 * 
from the extraordinary exertions of the French 


faction in the United States, it was ſuppoſed, might 


be excited in France. 
I have omitted, and ſhall omit to mention the 


other matters of inferior conſequence, which, ac- 
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cording to the documents, exhibit our miniſter in 
an unfavourable point of view as they tend to ſhe 
his conſtant deſire to recommend France to the 
affections of our fellow- citizens; and to excuſe and 
palliate thoſe acts of injuſtice of which we have had 
ſo much cauſe to complain, his zeal to make him 
ſelf agreeable to France, his indifference to the 
ſentiments of the Executive, and his undue prefe- 
rence of the intereſts of France to all other objects. 
With the blind and infatuated party who take ſide 
with France againſt America, theſe traits are deemed 
meritorious : with ſuch perſons Mr. Monroe 1s wel- 
come to all the merit that his late miniſtry can 
entitle him. It was becauſe L conſidered him 
as one of them, as he himſelf has avowed, that 
I read his book, which contains that ſyſtem of 
attack on our preſent government, deemed by 
the party, beſt calculated to introduce important- 
changes.—As it contains a great deal of his cor- 
reſpondence upon matters unconnected with a vin- 
dication of himſelf, or an accuſation of his employer, 
the late Preſident of the United States, I ſhould 
not have perſevered through the tedious taſk, but 
from a deſire to be truly informed, from the do- 
cuments themſelves, and from an intention, if the 
narrative appeared unſupported by them, to offer 
to the public my re flections on his conduct. It. 
was to be expected that, this diſmiſſed officer, 
writing under the influence of reſentment, would 
endeavour to exhibit in an odious view, the wife 


and virtuous ſtateſman who has juſt retired from 


the helm; and J am ſure no perſon will ſay his 
narrative is deficient of the malevolent ſpirit which 


has characteriſed the publications of the party, and 
eſpecially, thoſe that are printed by his friend Bache. 
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Let me explain what is meant by ſaying that 
this book 1s a part of the ſyſtem of attack upon 
our preſent government, from which the French 
party expect to produce important changes. 

It cannot have eſcaped the obſervation of the 
intelligent part of ſociety, that they, who were 
oppoſed to our preſent government at its inſtitu- 
tion, have generally, after finding their efforts un- 
availing, which were made to its firſt operations, 
and after finding the affections of the people 
towards it, not only attached, but encreaſing, pre- 
tended to be ſatisfied with the conſtitution; that they 
have changed their oppoſition, as they ſay, from 


the government to the adminiſtration. It is alſo 


well known, that they have been invariably in 
concert with the French cabinet; and that Mr. 
Genet was inſtructed to attempt to produce ſome 
alterations in our government; and if, on his ar- 
rival the circumſtances of the country were un- 
favourable to ſuch attempts, that they might be 
deferred to a more convenient opportunity : I re- 
fer to his inſtructions publiſhed by himſelf in 
1794. It is notorious, that whatever has been done 
in France, by the ruling power of the day, was 
approved and juſtified ſo ſoon as it was known by 
the French faction here; and that whatever the 
French faction has from time to time attempted 
or avowed here, has been maintained and advo- 
cated by the ruling power there. This harmony 
for ſo many years has not proceeded from acci- 
dent: It has been the reſult - of a combination 
between the oppoſition leaders here, who are deſi- 
rous to be in power, and the French cabinet, who 
are ambitious to regulate the affairs of America, 
as well as of Europe. The buſineſs is well under- 
itood on both ſides, and this union is founded on 
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the ambition of both. Rather than not have the 
adminiſtration in their hands, which might give an 
influence to be uſed in creating radical changes 
in the conſtitution ſuited to their ideas; they are 
willing to obtain it by the aid of a foreign na- 
tion, which is willing o beſtow its aid to men 
that are expected to be ſubſervient if not devo- 
ted to its will. With this object plainly be- 
fore them, their ſteps have been directed thicker 
without looking to the right or to the left. 

When the late Preſident had demonſtrated, as 
every act of his adminiſtration did demonſtrate, his 
invariable policy to preſerve the United States in 
their independence: and that he never would be 
the tool of France in lacking them to her, as a 
province in fact, however they might be in name; 
from that time it became a maxim in the French 
councils, that the confidence and affection of the 
people in George Waſhington was to be deſtroyed, 
It was foreſeen by this combination that, ſo long 


as the public ſhould believe their confidence and 


affection well placed in him, his meaſures, and the 
perſons moſt active in maintaining them would be 
eſteemed : Conſequently, that his ſyſtem would be 
likely to be continued, and the adminiſtration confi- 


ded to men who had approved that ſyſtem. That 


the weight of Preſident Waſhington's ſervices might 
be diminiſhed. or taken away, calumny and falſe- 
hood have been at work day and night—certain 
Gazettes in our country have teemed with every 
malevolent fiction that could be deviſed again{t 
him, and not content with taking Editors of Ga- 
Zettes into pay, it may be believed the French Re- 
public have hired ſeveral writers to criminate, re- 


vile and libel the conduct of our late Preſident, of 


whom Tom Paine and Fauchet deſerve to be par- 
ticularly noticed. - 


mY 


Some of theſe writers have expreſſed their mo- 
tive to be, to convince the people that, as a ge- 
neral he ſcarcely deſerved well of his country, and 
that as a ſtateſman his adminiſtration has been un- 
wiſe, wicked, ungrateful and perfidious: That they 
have been under unaccountable prejudices in his 
favor, which muſt be removed to fave their liber- 
ties and that all who have ſuſtained his adminiſtra- 


tion, have like him, been traitors to our country, 


and ought to be diſcarded-from their confidence. 


This is the form of attack now carrying on in 


which Mr. Monroe by publiſhing his book is con- 
ceived to have taken a part, and in which Tom 
Paine has already made his appearance. Connected 
with this ſubject, I ſhall draw the attention of the 
public to the letters of Tom Paine, written at 
Paris to Preſident Waſhington, while the writer 
re ſided in the houſe of the American miniſter, 
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No. XV. 


It was on the authority of Tom Paine that J 


aſſerted that he certainly reſided with Mr. Monroe at 
Paris in the year 1795, when he wrote two letters to 


Preſident Waſhington, and that probatly he was there” 


when he wrote a third, dated goth. July, 1796— 
The two former are dated 22d February and 20th 
September 1795, and in the laſt are to be found 
the following ſentences, “After the Robeſpierrian 
members of the committee were removed by the 
expiration of their time of ſerving, Mr. Monroe 
reclaimed me and I was liberated the 4th of No- 
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vember.“ Immediately upon my liberation Mr. 
Monroe invited me to his houſe, where I remained 
more than a year and a half, and I ſpezk of his aid 
and friendſhip as an open hearted man will always 
do in ſuch a caſe with reſpect and grattude—* 
Though the year is not expreſſed when Tom 
Paine was liberated, it was in 1794, as will ap- 
pear by Mr. Monroe's letters dated 1it Nov. 1794 


and 13th January, 1795. As then he reſided 


more than a year and a half from the 4th Novem- 
ber 1794 in the houſe of the American miniſter, he 
was certainly there in February and September: 
1795, and moſt probably in July 1796 when the 
laſt letter was written, —The firſt mentioned of 
theſe letters, it is true, when it was ſhewn to Mr. 
Monroe was deſired to be recalled, which was for 
that time accordingly done, but was afterwards 
ſent in 1796. More than 15 months after the 
date of this letter, Tom Paine was permitted to 
live with the American miniſter as one of his fa- 
mily upon terms of familiar friendſhip,” inſtead of 
which treatment he ought to have been in my 
opinion forbid his houſe. In it he reproached the 
Preſident for not interpoſing his exertions to obtain 
his liberation from the impriſonment inflicted by 
the ruling power of France, which he attributed 
wholly to his deſire to keep him at a diſtance from 
the United States, “ becauſe (as he ſays) the pre- 
ſence of a man who might diſapprove of the ad- 
miniſtration, and who had credit enough with the 
country to be heard and believed, was not wiſhed.” 
In it he inveighed alſo againſt the proclamation of 


neutrality and cenſured the conduct of Mr. Jay in 


his negotiation and ſome other ſteps of the Execu- 
tive. e 


page 25 of the letter. + page 100. 
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The letter of the 20th September 1795, is con- 
ciſe, impudent, inſolent, infamous. In this he de- 
manded copies of whatever the Preſident had writ- 
ten reſpecting him, either in his public or private 
letters, and concluded in the following words, © I 
ought not to have ſuſpected you of treachery, but 
whether I recover from the illneſs I now ſuffer or 
not, I ſhall continue to think you treacherous till 
you give me cauſe to think otherwiſe. I am ſure 
you would have found yourſelf more at your eaſe, 
had yeu acted by me as you ought: for whether 
your deſertion of me was intended to gratify the 
Engliſh government, or to let me fall into deſtruc- 
tion in France that you might exclaim the louder 
againſt the French revolution; or whether you 
hoped by my extinction ro meet with leſs oppoſi- 
tion in mounting up the American government, 
either of theſe will involve you in reproach you 
will not eaſily ſhake off.” Let it be remembered 
that Tom Paine when he wrote this letter had re- 
ſided almoſt a year under the roof of the American 
miniſter, was then reſident under the ſame roof, 
and for many months afterwards continued to reſide 
there. " 

The laſt letter of Tom Paine to Preſident Waſh- 
ington is dated 3oth July 1796, when moſt proba- 
bly he was ſtill enjoying the friendly hoſpitality 
of the American miniſter. It conſiſts of upwards 
of fifty pages and comprehends the two former 
which are made parts of it. Theſe three letters 
were ſent to the Editor of the Aurora, the hbel- 


printer __ the late Prefident and his meaſures, 


and the friend of the American miniſter, 1n order 
that they might be publiſhed®. Some extracts may 


* In calling the editor of the Aurora the friend of Mr. Mon- 
roe, I feel myſelf authorized by tlie letter of the latter to Mr. 
Logan, which has lately been printed in Virginia, in which Mr. 
Bache is ſaid to poſſeſs the confidence of Mr. Monroe. 
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be ſeen in the Aurora I believe, and the whole in 
a pamphlet which was printed by him in the fall 
of 1796, when the minds of our citizens were 
drawn to the choice of a ſucceſſor to the Preſident 
of the United States who had previouſly, publiſhed 
his determination to retire; It is well known to 
every body that in the conteſt at the late election 
for Preſident, the real political queſtion to be deci- 
ded was whether the Waſhingtonian ſyſtem of ad- 
miniſtration ſhould be continued or- not, which 
ſyſtem was too independent to be pleaſing to France. 
The French Republic was intent on raiſing to the 
helm Mr. Jefferſon, who was deemed by it, and as 
appears fince from his reputed letter to Mazzet' was 
juſtly deemed, hoſtile to that political ſyſtem, if 
not to the conſtitution itſelf of the United States. 
The following is an extract from this almoſt incre- 
dible but ever memorable letter to Mazzei. © Our 
political ſituation is prodigiouſly changed fince you 
left us. Inftead of that noble love of liberty and 
that republican government, which carried us trium- 
phantly thiro' the dangers of the war, an anglo-mo- 
narchico-ariſtocratic party, has ariſen. Their avowed 
object is to impoſe on us the ſubſtance, as they have 
already given us the form of the Britiſh govern- 


ment, &c.” The only important change of go- 


vernment to which the writer alluded, was from 
the old confederation to the preſent conflitution, which 
is like (as he ſays) to the Britiſh government, and 
is not republican. Of courſe he cannor be expect- 
ed to love or revere it, if this is his real opinion of 
our conſtitution, unleſs indeed he be not truly the 
republican which he wiſhes to be thought. How 
can a republican love a government that E not 
republican? How can a man love a thing moſt 
like the object of his hatred. In what manner 
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will Mr. Jefferſon ſupport a conſtitution which 
he abhors. 

This letter alſo adds, © it 1s ſufficient that we 
guard ourſelves and that we break the Lilliputian 
ties by which they have bound us in the firſt ſlum- 
bers which ſucceeded our Jlabours.” What does 
this mean? What are the Lilliputian ties which the 
author means. As I conceive, the ties of the con- 
{titution, and none elſe can be underſtood. More- 
over, the letter ſays, © we have againſt us the Zxecu- 
live power, the judiciary power, all the officers of go- 
vernment, and all who are ſeeking offices, all timid 
men. Need it be aſked who 1s or can be meant b 
the Executive power, but the Preſident of the 
United States. In ſhort, what does this ſentence 
mean but that the whole adminiſtration, the Preſi- 
dent, the judges and all the other officers are op- 
poſed to republican government and attached to 
monarchy and are ready to deſtroy the-liberties of 
America. Laſtly, the writer obſerves, “ it ſuffices 
that e arreſt the progreſs of that ſyſtem of ingra- 
titude and injuſtice towards France from which Se 
would alienate us, to bring us under Britiſh influ- 
ence, &c.“ I ſhall not permit myſelf to comment 
on theſe paſſages of the letter to Mazzei. But I 
do not now heſitate to ſay that I believe, and that 
it is generally believed, that this letter was written 
by Mr. Jefferſon. If genuine, it ſurely proves that 
the expectations of France were well founded. For 


a long time before the clection all Frenchmen, all. 


American demecrats, and all malcontents had fixed on 
him to ſucceed to the Preſidential authority and 
had made this the grand object of their political 
purſuxs. From local and other conſiderations, 
many of our good citizens were diſpoſed to favour 
his election allo, at that time believing him more 
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attached to the conſtitution and leſs oppoſed to the 
Waſhingtonian adminiſtration, than they are now 
from ſubſequent information authorized to believe. 

To promote the election of this gentleman, all 
means were, it is believed called into action, which 
were in the power of the French republic. From 
this cauſe proceeded the laſt letter of Tom Paine to 
Preſident Waſhington, to which I have referred, a 
letter that is become very notorious, and is known 
by the appellation of the infamous letter of Tom Paine : 
It made its appearance at a time when it might im- 
preſs the public opinion againſt any who wiſhed for 
a continuance of the ſyſtem on which Preſident 
Waſhington had adminiſtered the government. 
Soon after this, other publications of the ſame ten- 
dency were made; nor was any time thought fo 
ſuitable for Mr. Adet to publiſh the angry mani- 
feſto of the French republic, as when, in the ſtate 
of Pennſylvania the people were about to give 
their votes for electors of the Preſident of tke 
United States. - It was on the votes of this ſtate, 
which, from the operation of the law were almoſt 
certain of being all on the ſame fide, that the 
election was ſuppoſed to depend. That the mani- 
feſto had a ſenſible effect on ſome of the inhabitants 
of oyr city of the ſociety of friends, is not to be 
doubted. 

In this letter Tom Paine declares himſelf “ op- 
poſed to almoſt the whole of his (Waſhington's) 
adminiſtration, and promiſes to prove 1t to have 
been deceitful, if nor Perfidious, as well as unjuſt 
in re ſpect to France.” This is what Mr. Monroe 
in his book does in ſubſtance undertake to prove: 
This too is the opinion which is contained in the 
letter to Mazzei; and this is the charge that the 
French republic, by her functionaries has often 
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repeated. That the people ſhould believe that this 
charge is well founded, and that their confidence 
and affection were miſplaced in their former Preſi- 
dent, is deemed an important preliminary, to the 
ſucceſs of their plan of bringing about a change in 
the preſent adminiſtration, and perhaps in the con- 
ſtitution. Some of the writers avow this ſentiment 
in expreſs terms, and Tom Paine declares his wiſh 
to change the conſtitution in ſome inſtances which 
are mentioned in the letter. 

Upon the political topics which are embraced 


in Tom Paine's letters, it muſt be obſerved that 


his opinions are conſonant with thoſe of Mr. Monroe 
on the ſame ſubjects as they are exprefled in the letters 
and narrative of the latter. The ſimilarity of ideas, 
and in a few inſtances of expreſſions, is fo ſtriking 
that the reader would naturally believe that the 
two authors held a free communion of ſentiments 
with each other, while they had lived under the fame 
roof. As it would be tedious to make quotations 
to prove this, I ſhall rely on the candor of thoſe 
who ſhall read both, for the accuracy of the remark : 

nor ſhall I quote from the letter the many oppro- 
brious and flanderous expreſſions which run through- 
out it, and which call forth the indignation of every 
honeſt man in every quarter of the world : But as I 
have adverted to the patronage afforded by Mr. 
Monroe, in his own houſe, to Tom Paine, for the 
ſpace of more than eighteen menths, while he was 
there writing inſolent letters to Preſident Waſhing- 
ton, to be communicated through. the medium of 
Bache's Aurora, deſigned to injure the reputation of 
the Preſident, to promote the views of the French 
republic in regard to his ſucceſſor; to ſtrengthen 
the French faction among us, to ſhake the confidence 
of the people in all thoſe who approve and ſupports 
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ed the Waſhington ſyſtem, from a conviction that 
it was the wiſeſt and beſt for the common happineſs, 
I muſt not, cannot forbear to preſent to public conſi- 
deration the laſt paragraph of that laſt and moſt infa- 
mous letter.—From this ſample well may be imagin 
ed the reſt. It is as follows, * this is the ground up- 
on which America now ſtands. All her rights of com- 
merce and navigation have to commence anew, and 
that with the loſs of character to begin with. If 
there is ſenſe of ſname enough left in the heart to 
call a bluſh into the cheek, the Waſhington admi- 
niſtration muſt be aſhamed to appear—and as to 
you, Sir, treacherous in private friendſhip (for fo 
wou have been to me, and that, in the day of 
danger) and @ hypocrite in public life, the world will 
be puzzled to decide whether you are an apoſtate 
or an impoſtor ; whether you have abandoned good 
principles, or whether you ever had any;” Who 
would have thought it poſſible that the author of this 
paragraph had been the companion of the American 
miniſter in his own houſe at Paris for more than eigh- 
teen months immediately before his writing it, or 
when he wrote it? It has been proved, and who can 
deny it after reading the proofs? In addition to the 
inſtances of miſconduct in his miniſtry which have been 
ſpecified and in aggravation of them, Mr. Monroe 
while American miniſter is proved to have been the 
patron of Tom Paine the libel writer, and the confi- 
dential friend of Bache the Iibel printer, againſt the 
Preſident and his adminiſtration. 

From the ſingle motive of doing good, I have 
ſubmitted my view of our late miniſter's conduct, 
ariſing principally from the documents which he 
has publiſhed. Ought the patron of Tom Paine, 
ought, the friend of Bache, ought the man who had 
committed the acts of miſconduct to which I have 
adverted, ought the man who poſſeſſed the confi- 
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dence of the oppoſition party in this Country and 
of the French Rulers which he endeavoured to 
acquire by his ſubſerviency, ought the man who 

aid more deference to the judgment of the French 
faction which probably coincided with his own, than 
to the opinions and ſentiments of your Preſident. 
Ought ſuch a man to have been continued as mi- 
niſter of the United States to the French republic ? 
Ought his immediate aſſociates in politics any longer 
to be countenanced. Ought they not all be aban- 
doned as inſidious enemies to the public weal, to the 
union, felicity and independence of theſe United 
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MR. FENNoO, | 

A letter of Mr. Monroe to Mr. Login which 
has lately appeared in the Virginia gazette, is re- 
queſted to be annexed to the pamphlet containing 
the reflections on Monroe's view which is ſaid now 
to be in the preſs, as it throws ſome light on the 
political ſentiments of that gentleman. 

Having referred to the letter of Mr. Jefferſon to 
Mazzet, it ſeems neceſſary to republiſh"it alſo in 
the appendix to that pamphlet et it appear before 
the public fully and truly and let our fellow citizens 
have an opportunity impartially to conſider it and 
pats their opinion on the writer. For my part J have 
joined in the opinion that he is the foul of the 
Jacobins of America: and that he is to be conſi- 
dered as the ſource of that ſpirit of party which 
diſtracts the councils of the nation. When he 
holding the office of Secretary of State, patronized 
a gazette under the conduct of his clerk Freneau, 
with the avowed object to expoſe the meaſures of 
the executive and of Congreſs to the hatred of the 
people, he then commenced the oppoſition; to the 
preſent government which has been carried to ſo 
alarming a heighth as to threaten the diſunion of 
the ſtates: He then in my opinion laid the founda- 
tion for the inſurrection which broke out in the 
weſtern country, that has coſt the United States 
nearly two millions of dollars: He then caught the 
opponents to our government, how to miſlead and 
deceive the people, how to excite their jealouſies 
and to create their prejudices againſt the views of 
the adminiſtrators of the government, as well as of 
the legiſlature. He then invited France, to apply 
to us the maxim, divide & impera. He then held 
with Mr. Genet two languages, one as ſecretary of 
ſtate ; another as Thomas Jefferſon, and to fix the 
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confidence of France and the oppoſition party in 
him, he retired from the office of Secretary of 
State. He retired at a critical juncture, when the 
political ſnip was in imminent danger, and gave that 
beſt proof of his devotion to Jacobiniſm. From 
that time the oppoſition has never ceaſed; and none 
ought to be ſurpriſed that the ſame man who was 
the father of the oppoſition faction, ſhould en- 
tertain the ſentiments which he has expreſſed to 
Mazzei: and- ſtill leſs ought any to be ſurpriſed 
that although Vice Preſident: he ſhould at this time 
recommend Bache's gazette as the moſt proper to 
be read by his acquaintances and friends, a gazette 
that is ſuppoſed by many not only to be under the 
direction of the French republic, but is admitted 
to be devoted to the purpoſes of oppoling the ope- 
rations of the general government The conduct of 
ſo elevated an officer cannot paſs unobſerved. All 
that is deſired of my fellow citizens is to behold 
it as it really has been, and is; and to judge for 
themſelves whether he has not been pernicious and is 
not now dangerous to the re ſecurity and 
union of this country. 
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TO Mr. LOGAN. 


Ane June 24th, 1795. 
DAR SIR, 


I give you within a ſhort ſketch of the actual 
Rate of things here, a copy of which I likewiſe ſend 
to one or two other friends of whom Mr. Beckley 
is one. If you and Mr. Beckley, in Philadelphia, 
deem it worthy the attention, I have no objection 
to your inſerting it in Bache's Paper, the firft pa- 
ragraph excepted, and if you hkewiſe approve, I 
will hereafter keep you regularly apprized of the 
_ courſe of events, whereby the community at large 
may be more correctly informed of the progreſs of 
the Revolution than they heretofore have been or 
can be, from the Engliſh' prints. The chargcter 
will be, © from a youth in Paris to his friend in 
Philadelphia,” '—occaſionally varied, as from ſome 
other quarter, as Bourdeaux, that it may not appear 
to be a regular thing: though in that reſpect act 
as yeu pleaſe, for as truths only will be commu- 
nicated and with temperance it is imaterial what 
the conjecture is provided it be only conjecture. 
You promiſed me a viſit: cannot you yet make 
48 it, as we ſhall be very happy to ſee you and Mrs. 
1 Logan and will certainly make your time as com- 
fortable as poſſible. In your abſence Mr. Beckley 
can attend to the little object of my communi- 
cations, for I wiſh you and him to act in concert 
whilſt he is in that neighbourhood, and indeed if 
you were both abſent you will arrange matters con- 
hdentially with Mr. B. himſelf, who likewiſe poſſeſſes 
mine. 
I beg you to preſent my reſpects to Drs. Ritten- 
houſe and Ruſh, and that you believe me ſincerely, 


Your friend and ſervant, 
. ZFAMES MONROE. 
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FLORENCE, January 1, 1797. 
EBT T BK 


From Mr. Fefferſon, late miniſter of the United States 
in France, and ſecretary to the department of foreign 
affairs, to a citizen of Virginia. 


This letter, is addreſſed to M. Mazzei, author of 
Reſearches, hiſtorical and political, upon the United 


States of America, now reſident in Tuſcany and is 


literally tranflared, as follows. 

Our political ſituation is prodigiouſly changed 
ſince you left us. Inſtead of that noble love of 
liberty, and that republican governmenty which car- 
ried us triumphantly thraugh the dangers of the 
war, an anglo—monarchico—ariſtocratic party has 
ariſen. Their avowed object is to impoſe on us 


the ſulſtance, as they have already given us the ferm 


of the Britiſh government. Neverthelets the prin- 
cipal body of our citizens remain faithful to repub- 
lican principles. All our proprietors of lands are 
friendly to thoſe principles, as alſo the maſs of men 
of talents. Woe have againſt us (republicans) the 
executive power, the judiciary power, (two of three 
branches of our government) all the officers of go- 
vernment, all who are ſeeking offices, all timid men who 
prefer the calm of deſpotiſm to the tempeſiuous ſea of li- 
berty, the Britiſh merchants and the Americans who 


trade on Britiſh capitals, the ſpeculators, perſons inter- 


ed in the bank and the public funds. | Eſtabliſhments 
invented with views of corruption, and to aſſimilate 
us to the Britiſh model in its corrupt parts.] 

« I ſhould give you a fever, if I ſhould name the 
apoſtates who have embraced theſe hereſics; men 
who were Solomons in council, and Samplons in 
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combat, but whoſe hair has been cut off by the 
whore of England. [In the original, par le catin 
d'Angleterre, probably alluding to the woman's cut- 
ting off the hair of Sampſon, and his loſs-of ſtrength 
thereby. 5 

6e They would wreſt from us that liberty which 
we have obtained by ſo much labour and peril ; but 
we ſhall preſerve it. Our maſs of weight and 
riches is ſo powerful, that we have nothing to fear 
from any attempt againſt us by force. It is ſuffi- 
cient that we guard ourſelves, and that we break the 
Lilliputian ties by which they have bound us, in the 
firſt ſlumbers which ſucceeded our labours. It ſuf- 
fices that we arreſt the progreſs of that ſyſtem. of 
ingratitude and injuſtice towards France, from which 
they would alienate us, to bring us under Britiſh 
influence, &c.“ 

[The foregoing letter wears all the external marks 
of authenticity. And yet it ſeems hardly poſſible 


an American' cauld be capable of writing. ſuch a 


letter. As the letter is circulating in Europe, we 
deem it juſt, if a forgery, to give Mr. Jefferſon an 
opportunity to diſavow it. 


